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Artictt: L—OUR TREATIES WITH CHINA. 


THE recent discussions in Congress upon the Bill limiting 
the number of Chinese who can legally arrive in any one ship 
to fifteen persons, have had the effect of drawing general atten- 
tion to the character of those Chinese who are now in our 
territory, and to our treaty relations with the Government of 
China, which nothing else has ever done. Few of our people 
probably knew that the United States had treaties with China; 
and still fewer were aware what stipulations in them involved 
duties and obligations on our part as well as on her’s, and could 
tell how we had performed them. It was generally known that 
we required the Chinese authorities to protect and defend our 
fellow-citizens within their jurisdiction, and that we had already 
obtained from that Government payment for losses incurred in 
former years. They were hardly aware that the treaties made 
between China and western Powers were more like so many 
Magna Chartas, or Bills of Rights, than ordinary treaties 
between nations on an equality. They have accordingly been 
surprised and greatly interested in the debates on this Bill, and 
to learn from the discussion that the Chinese in our midst are 
living under the sworn protection of this nation, having guaran. 
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ties that no other foreigners have, and that this Bill violated the 
ratified faith of the nation toward them. After it had passed 
Congress, the people simultaneously uttered their voice that such 
an act was impolitic;—more than that, that it was needless ;— 
more still, that it was dishonorable, and what we would not do 
towards any other Power. The President’s veto has received 
their approval as a judicious, sound, and timely refusal to yield 
to a sectional demand to go back on a lifelong policy in regard 
to immigration from other lands, until at least there was a more 
cogent reason than now exists in this case of the Chinese. 

The reasons for that veto are all so compactly given in the 
Resolution offered by Mr. A. A. Low, at the meeting of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, Feb. 27th, that to quote it is 
to show the whole question :—* Resolved, That this Chamber 
deprecates the proposed law to restrict the immigration of 
Chinese to the United States, as establishing a bad precedent; 
as an unworthy political concession to the lawless spirit of a 
single State, under whose laws the subjects of China have 
enjoyed neither peace nor safety; as tending to degrade the 
national character in the sight of all other nations; as calculated 
to imperil the life of the missionary, and impair the value of 
his teachings ; as exposing the merchant in his dealings to the 
consequences of public dishonor ; and, finally, as presenting the 
hasty action of our Congressional Body in sorry contrast with 
the more cautious and dignified wisdom of the Heathen 
Empire.” 

Yet it is not without its difficulties, or there would not have 
arisen so heated and prolonged a controversy. We do not, 
however, propose to go over the entire ground, but to briefly 
consider those points which have been brought forward most 
persistently in support of the Bill. The reported debate in the 
Senate contains, probably, all that its advocates most relied on 
to carry conviction as to its necessity and propriety, and fur- 
nishes the topics on which to say a few words. What course 
the matter would have taken if there had been no treaty stipu- 
lation imperiled, is hard to say. The reproach of abrogating a 
treaty by passing a bill in which it was not even referred to, 
and without informing the other party, aroused quick remon- 
strances from State legislatures, from colleges, from missionary 
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societies, from chambers of commerce, and from distinguished 
individuals, all alike presenting their reasons to the President, 
against his approval. This treaty with China is the only one 
on our records which contains a provision respecting interna- 
tional emigration between the contracting parties; it is the only 
one too, so far as we are aware, which contains and lays down 
the royal law of Christ as a rule of action. The Governor of 
Nations had beforehand placed the United States under peculiar 
liens, therefore, towards this ancient kingdom to treat it with 
justice and patience. 

A short explanation respecting the circumstances attending 
the negotiations of its two portions, at an interval of ten years, 
will exhibit their unity, to which half-forgotten fact the Presi- 
dent calls attention in his veto. In October, 1856, there arose 
between the Chinese and British authorities at Canton, a quarrel 
which culminated in a war. The capture of that city by a 
British and French force in 1857, and then the transfer of hos- 
tilities to the north, the capture of the Taku forts and Tientsin 
in 1858, all followed ; and subsequently the signing of treaties 
ended the strife. The belligerents, under the guidance of Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros, had early invited the American and 
Russian Plenipotentiaries, W. B. Reed and Admiral Count 
Putiatine, to join them in a strong, united presentation to the 
Chinese Court of the necessity and advantage to all parties of 
a revision of treaties, and a better defined intercourse than had 
been before obtainable. They did so, and the fortunes of war 
in May, 1858, favored the fulfillment of this singular union of 
the four greatest Powers in the world knocking for admittance 
at the palace gates of the oldest and most populous, in tones 
not to be disregarded. The four treaties were no doubt signed 
by the Chinese commissioners under fear of worse consequences 
if they refused, but their provisions put international intercourse 
on a sound footing; and, as the past twenty years has proved, 
a progressive one. The American treaty contained one stipu- 
lation not found in either of the others, and worth quoting in 
this connection ; it is, that the parties to it, and their peoples 
respectively, “shall not insult or oppress each other for any 
trifling cause, so as to produce an estrangement between them.” 
It has a present application that was not foreseen. 
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This treaty has been on the whole a means of developing 
and cementing kindly relations between the two nations. This 
was conspicuously shown in November, 1867, when on the 
approaching departure of Anson Burlingame from Peking, 
where he had been American Minister for nearly six years, the 
Chinese Government unexpectedly and freely offered him the 
position of chief of a complimentary embassy they were desirous 
to send to all the courts with which they had formed treaties, 
Although the contrary has been often asserted, I have the 
strongest reasons for saying that this proposal was freely and 
voluntarily made to him by the Chinese Government. With 
him were associated two Chinese codrdinate ministers, and two 
secretaries, an Englishman and a Frenchman, making it a 
cosmopolitan Legation. Nothing like it had ever been done 
before by the Emperor, and it was regarded as a Jong step in 
advance by all who knew the seclusion, ignorance, and appre- 
hensions in which he and his courtiers had hitherto lived, and 
so lately begun to emerge from into a better position. 

When the embassy reached Washington, it was naturally 
received with great éclat. Among other things done during 
its stay here, was the negotiation of eight additional Articles 
to the existing treaty by plenipotentiaries of the two Govern- 
ments, who signed them on the 28th of July, 1868; it was 
ratified by the Senate a few days afterward, and then forwarded 
to Peking to be ratified by the Emperor. This was not done 
till the 23d of November, 1869. The delay arose chiefly from 
the fact that it was not expected, when the embassy left China 
that any treaties would be made by it; and the not unrea- 
sonable conclusion that the safest way for the Court there 
would be to wait until it came back,—the more so that no limit 
of time was specified in the document for an exchange of rati- 
fications. In a dispatch, dated August 31, 1869, Mr. Fish says 
that this compact, now generally known as the Burlingame 
Treaty, “came voluntarily from China,” which is true in a 
certain measure, but it was not proposed by her. 

Considering the circumstances under which the first, or Reed 
treaty was signed, those attending the second were not less 
indicative of great and real progress in the intervening ten 
years. Its fifth article relates to emigrants from either country 
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going to the other, and has drawn the greatest share of attention 
in the recent discussion. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the leading idea in the minds of its framers was not at all to 
encourage international immigration, so much as to reprobate 
and prevent the forced or illegal traffic called the coolie trade, 
whose conduct in American ships had recently been, by an 
Act of Congress, declared to be illegal, if not piratical. The 
Chinese Government was not, however, so free in this respect 
as our own, for one article in the treaty between Spain and 
China of 1864, permitted Spanish ships to take Chinese laborers 
to Spanish colonies, thus sanctioning the coolie trade. But so 
horrible had been the treatment the coolies had received in 
Cuba, that none could be obtained at any of the open ports 
after a few years, aad all ships for Havana loaded at Macao, 
out of Chinese jurisdiction. In March, 1866, a set of rules for 
regulating the hiring of laborers at Chinese ports was signed 
by the British and French Ministers with the Chinese Govern- 
ment. They are still in force, and have done much to puta 
stop to the business to all countries by making it obligatory 
to return each laborer to his native country at the end of his 
contract time. The enforcement of these rules in Chinese ports 
was intrusted to the Customs’ officials, which as far as possible 
assured full protection to the ignorant and needy laborers, and 
made their engagement so slow and expensive that it was given 
up. The whole thing was really an effort to get labor below 
its market value. 

During ten years or more ending in 1874, a marked and 
well-known distinction between free and contract emigration 
was drawn by the natives simply by the port the ship sailed 
from. If she cleared from Hongkong everybody knew that 
her passengers were free; if from Macao, forty miles west of 
it, all knew that they were coolies, chu-tsai, i. e., like pigs in 
baskets, and would probably never come back. They were 
bound to Havana or Peru, and their departure was in all cases 
a final one. In 1878, the horrible atrocities connected with 
this business had become so outrageous and notorious that the 
Portuguese Government put a stop to the shipment of all con- 
tract Chinese from the colony of Macao, and brought the evils 
toanend. The recital of these evils would be only a repeti- 
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tion of the modes in which reckless cupidity, irresponsible 
power, crafty misrepresentation, cunning, violence, and callous- 
ness, all united to get the advantage over ignorance, poverty, 
and want among the laboring Chinese. Its details are on 
record for those who wish to learn them. The newspapers at 
Hongkong did most of the work of exposing the traffic till it 
was suppressed. The Chinese authorities at Canton issued 
stringent regulations to punish and restrain crimps and other 
agents among their subjects, but the laws were mostly a dead 
letter. The native villains and kidnappers were sometimes 
caught in their crafty schemes by their countrymen, and put to 
death with excruciating tortures, crucifixion, and burning as a 
warning. Still, so long as the coolies could be shipped from 
Macao the trade went on to the terror of the community in 
which it thrived, and the disgrace of that settlement, till it was 
confessed that such a trade in human beings never could 
be conducted with both profit and honor. 

These notices of the real nature of what is properly called 
the coolte trade, are given because so much has been said in the 
United States by the advocates of this Bill about the coolies 
brought here. During all this period of twenty-five years, so 
far as can be learned, not a single vessel left Macao for San 
Francisco, but many American ships took in coolies there for 
Callao, Havana, and elsewhere. It may be stated here that 
this word coolie is not of Chinese origin, but is the name of a 
hill tribe in India, whose able-bodied men were wont to go 
down to the plains in harvest time, just as Irish laborers cross 
to England at the same season, and return home when it is over. 
The demand for laborers in the Mauritius and West Indies 
after negro emancipation in 1834, led gradually to supplying 
them from Calcutta by these hillmen, for whose protection 
and repatriation British laws were efficiently enforced. The 
misapplication of the term coslie to immigrauts landing at San 
Francisco has been often explained ; but when it serves its pur- 
pose to point an expression of dislike, speakers have no scruple 
to use it. The Memorial of the Six Companies declares that 
there is not, nor has there ever been, a single Chinese brought 
there under a servile labor contract, and not a coolie or serf 
lives within our borders. Stringent laws were issued by the 
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Chinese authorities against the atrocities of the trade, but 
neither in China nor the United States do good and just laws 
execute themselves. It needs good and just rulers to do the 
executive part. Yet there is little doubt that the free emigra- 
tion from Hongkong helped the coolie dealers to wheedle their 
ignorant victims into signing a contract to go abroad. The 
former were known to be bound to the Old or New Gold Hills, 
as California or Australia were popularly called in all that 
region ; and the coolies could easily be told that they would in 
time reach the same places. The lands to which they were car- 
ried were many. Cuba and Peru took the most; also Brazil, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Demerara, Surinam, Hawaii, and Central 
America to build the Panama railroad, and perhaps a few other 
tropical countries. The total number in twenty-five years is 
not ascertainable at this moment, but the Customs’ records at 
Havana show that 142,422 Chinese laborers landed at that port 
alone between 1847 and 1874; probably as many went else- 
where. During most of these years, men were going and re- 
turning from San Francisco and Melbourne with stories of 
their successful washings for gold, each man bringing back 
his pile with him; and these accounts much helped the coolie 
catchers to fill their ships with men deceived with similar 
hopes. Mr. Blaine states that in the same period, 233,136 
Chinese arrived at San Francisco, of whom 93,273 returned to 
China; but I venture to state that out of the 300,000 coolies 
taken abroad, not 500 ever escaped or returned home. 
Therefore it is all the more inexcusable for Senators in favor 
of this Bill to deliberately confuse the nature of the immigra- 
tion into the Pacific States by calling the men coolies, so as to 
mix them with the chu-tsaz. If they did not know the dis- 
tinction between the two, that puts them on the worse horn of 
the dilemma. In his speech in Congress, Mr. Blaine said, 
that “in the sense in which we get immigration from Europe, 
there never has one Chinese immigrant come to these shores. - 
.... The Chinese Government agreed to enforce the provision 
that there should be nothing else than voluntary emigration. 
They have never done it; the treaty stands broken and defied 
by China from the hour it was made to the present time. We 
had to legislate against it; we legislated against it in the coolie 
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law. The Chinese were so palpably and so flagrantly violating 
it, that statutes of the United States were enacted to contra- 
vene the evil they were doing; and it has gone on, probably 
not so grossly as before, but in effect the same.” 

One can easily see how these assertions from such a source 
would carry great weight with most people. Yet the Chinese 
Government had passed many laws, and been ineffectually 
striving against this trade, long before the Burlingame treaty 
was signed. Our own Government has not passed a single 
statute relating to it since February 19, 1862, and its Sec. IV. 
provides that the act shall not interfere with voluntary emigra- 
tion of the Chinese, and requires a consular certificate for each 
passenger. The legislation Mr. Blaine refers to was enacted six 
years before the treaty, and effectually stopped all participation 
in the coolie traffic by American ships. Suppose that the 
object of our laws had been designed to keep our citizens from 
going abroad as coolies, how different would have been their 
operation! Yet the Emperor could not prevent his subjects 
going to Hongkong, an English colony, to embark for America 
or anywhere else. It is rather too much like the wolf berating 
the sheep for fouling the water as it ran down, for Mr. Blaine 
to cry out, “We had to legislate against it.” No one at 
Washington brought up the charge in July, 1868, that the 
Chinese Government had been for years sending coolies to 
California ; nor were the immigrants then so generally stigma- 
tized as serfs, coolies, peons, slaves, and Mongol hordes, for 
their labor was needed. I crossed the Pacific in 1860 in a ship 
with three hundred and sixteen Chinamen, not one of whom 
had a contract, and three-fourths of whom came from two 
villages. No Chinese ship has ever yet crossed the ocean, con- 
sequently no Chinese has ever brought coolies to this country, 
and the blame of violating the treaty could not legally rest on 
them. Mr. Blaine’s legal acumen ought to have shown him 
this weak point in his pleading. 

On the 16th of January, 1867, the following Resolution 
unanimously passed both Houses of Congress, and the next 
day a copy of it was sent to Mr. Burlingame at Peking :— 

“Whereas, The traffic in laborers, transported from China and other eastern 


countries, known as the coolie trade, is odious to the people of the United States 
as inhuman and immoral; and 
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“ Whereas, It is abhorrent to the spirit of modern international law and policy, 
which have substantially extirpated the African slave trade, to permit the estab- 
lishment in its place of a mode of enslaving men differing from the former in 
little else than the employment of fraud instead of force to make its victims cap- 
tive ;—Be it therefore 

“ Resolved, That it is the duty of this Government to give effect to the moral 
sentiment of the nation, through all its agencies, for the purpose of preventing 
the further introduction of coolies into this hemisphere, or the adjacent islands.” 


This Resolution was a proper expression of public opinion ; 
but it never prevented a single coolie afterwards landing at 
Havana or Callao, any more than its tone would lead one to 
suppose that a hundred thousand coolies had already landed at 
San Francisco through the agency of the Six Companies there. 
Certainly if there is one matter in which the American and 
Chinese Governments have been of one mind, it is the restric- 
tion of the coolie trade; while all the difficulties, the responsi- 
bilities, and the sufferings too, have been on the part of the 
latter, the most ignorant of the two nations. 

Mr. Blaine, in his letter of Feb. 21st, speaks of having seen 
a contract of a poor woman who had come to California as a 
prostitute; but why did he not obtain one contract of a coolie 
who had come there, and look it over before he stood up in 
his place in Congress, to publicly charge the Chinese Govern- 
ment with defying and breaking the treaty? I have seen 
thousands and thousands of the labor contracts made with the 
men going to Cuba and elsewhere, but all the inquiries of the 
Morton Committee in 1876, in San Francisco, failed to produce 
a single one. Was it honorable to bring such a charge, when 
the Chinese Legation recently appointed to reside near our 
Government could have answered his inquiries, and were entitled 
to courteous treatment? President Woolsey says, in §18 of 
his International Law: ‘‘ The honor or reputation of a State is 
equally its right; and the injury done by violations of this 
right will seem very great, when we consider the multitudes 
who suffer in their feelings from a national insult, and the 
influence of the loss of a good name’upon intercourse with 
other states, as well as upon that self-respect which is an im- 
portant element in national character.” Such an attack, there 
fore, as this on Chinese good-faith rebounds on those who 
make it, if it cannot be sustained. 
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If the aim of Mr. Blaine in these allegations of Punic faith 
on the part of the Chinese, was to show that, as they have all 
along broken the Burlingame treaty, we might do so too, he has 
brought no proofs of his statements; and has conspicuously 
failed in his aim. When asked by Senator Matthews for his 
proofs of the manner, degree, and extent to which the Chinese 
Government is responsible for the establishment of the Six 


Companies for the purposes of immigration, he made this sur- 
prising reply:—“ That I do not know. The secrets of the 
Chinese Empire are past finding out. I do not know what sort 
of agency they have from the Government. They have some, 
undoubtedly, and they retain it. They are in a certain sense 
agents of the Chinese Government for the importation of this 
coolie population. Does the Senator disbelieve that himself?” 

Naturally enough, the answer and proof to such an appeal 
were far more difficult for Mr. Matthews to bring forward than 
it was for the Senator from Maine to so lightly make the charges. 
Seldom, however, has a public man put himself in a more 
pitiable attitude than he did when this was all the proof he 
could bring for upholding the infraction of a treaty with an 
unoffending nation,—a treaty, too, which declared in another 
article that Christianity taught men to do to others as they 
would that men should do to them. In the Report brought by 
Mr. Willis into the House on the 14th of January, nearly one- 
third of it is taken up with proving that Congress has the 
right to abrogate a treaty. He quotes precedents and legal 
decisions, and refers to the Act of July 7, 1798, which declares 
that the existing treaties with France are no longer obligatory 
upon the United States. His simple reference to that case 
would lead the reader to suppose that it was in the main 
similar to the Chinese. President Hayes goes fully into the mat- 
ter, as every reader of his veto knows: but the provocation in 
1798 will be best shown by quoting the preamble to the Act :— 

“Whereas, The treaties concluded between the United States and France have 
been repeatedly violated on the part of the French Government, and the just 
claims of the United States for reparation of the injuries so committed have been 
refused; and their attempts to negotiate an amicable adjustment of all complaints 
between the two nations have been repelled with indignity ; and, whereas, under 
the authority of the Frgnch Government there is yet pursued against the United 


States a system of predatory violence infracting the said treaties, and hostile to 
the rights of a free and independent nation, therefore,” &c. 
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The debate in the House was chiefly in respect to this pre- 
amble. An extract from Mr. Dana’s speech in its support will 
give the gist of its advocates :—“ France has violated the faith 
pledged by her treaties with America; this, by the law of 
nations, puts it within the option of the legislature to decide, as 
a question of expediency, whether the United States shall 
any longer continue to observe their stipulations, It is owing 


to the perfidy of the French Government that the abrogation 
of our treaties with that nation has become justifiable and 
necessary. As an American, he hoped the United States 
would always regard the faith due to treaties, and that all their 
acts would, on the face of them, appear consistent with it. In 
this respect he wished the conduct of the American Govern- 
ment to appear in marked contrast to French perfidy. It is 
of importance to our national character... . Why is it now 
deemed requisite to abrogate the treaties by which this country 
has been connected with France? It is because France has 
not only violated them, but has also refused that attention 
which was due to our representations on the subject, and per- 
sists in the violation.” —Debates in Congress, vol. ii, p. 314. 
This and other recorded speeches narrate the acts of strife 
and outrage on the part of the French Republic towards 
American commerce and citizens, which justified Congress in 
abrogating the treaty, and declaring “that the United States 
are of right freed and exonerated from its stipulations.” If 
there had been similar, or any grounds for a like preamble in 
the present case, Mr. Willis’ report would, we may be sure, 
have given them. All that its chief supporter in the Senate 
has to say, when he is asked for his proofs, is, “ I do not know. 
The secrets of the Chinese Empire are past finding out.” This 
wise answer of Mr. Blaine can be compared to that given last 
year, by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The New York merchants had presented a memorial, asking that 
the surplus of the Chinese Indemnity Fund, now in the keep- 
ing of Congress, might be returned to China, so that it could 
relieve the sufferers by famine in the northern provinces. A\l- 
though it was known that sufficient food was obtainable in the 
south of China, and the money could be sent by telegraph in 
one day, Mr. Hamlin reported in substance— 
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“The supplies could not reach there within that period of time which would 
make them available for the purposes for which an appropriation could be made. 
It is therefore not a practicable thing to do. The precise condition of the fund 
may be hardly possible to state at this moment. Therefore no relief measure 
originating in Congress could be made available within the period of time when 
it would be necessary.” 


It is, however, easy to show that the declaration of Article 
V. in the Burlingame Treaty has bad no perceptible effect on 
Chinese immigration. It reads :—“ The United States and the 
Emperor of China cordially recognize the inherent and inal- 
ienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and 
also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration 
of their citizens and subjects respectively from one country to 
the other for the purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as perma- 
nent residents.” In this extract, so suggestive of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the contracting parties quote the inhe- 
rent right of man to change his home and allegiance, as if it 
was properly higher than a treaty stipulation, not so much to 
qualify it, as a reason for taking measures to prevent its notori- 
ous abuses. The Emperor of China is as helpless to prevent 
his subjects leaving their native land, as Congress and Presi- 
dent Hayes together are to keep Americans at home. That it 
was not regarded as possible on the part of China to take any 
effective steps to restrain her subjects, seems to have been gen- 
erally understood, for no reference to it occurs in the debates. 
Yet an undefined impression exists in many minds, that in 
some unknown way this article has been the cause of two hun- 
dred thousand Chinese landing on the Pacific coast, and that its 
abrogation will stop their coming. 

In § 65 of his International Law, President Woolsey quotes 
Heffter as saying: “The right of emigration is inalienable; 
only self-imposed or unfulfilled obligations can restrict it!” He 
also shows that a Government is no more justified in prohibiting 
a subject from emigrating, than it would be in prohibiting a 
foreign sojourner from doing the same. If we think that the 
Emperor of China is respectable enough among the potentates 
of the earth to make a treaty with him, why should we hesitate 
to grant him the rights and courtesies involved in it? 

Mr. Blaine and others draw a dark picture of the vast immi- 
gration threatened from China. In his letter to Mr. Garrison, 
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he quite overlooks some facts connected with it which may 
brighten his outlook. He states that in the twenty-five years 
which have elapsed since the Chinese began to come here in 
numbers, in 1854, a total of 233,186 have landed in San Fran- 
cisco, of whom 938,273 had returned home; and he estimates 
that 129,000 remain within our borders. This last is probably 
a large figure ; but does he not see that by his own calculations 
it will probably take a century before half a million will find a 
footing in our wide domain; and that, too, against the conipe- 
tition of the owners and settlers of the soil, and the skilled 
labor of our artisans? If two-fifths returned home in that 
period when the Jand was open and calling for laborers, and the 
building of railroads gave work and wages to thousands of 
these hands, is it not as certain as a thing can be on these 
facts, that the supply of workmen will be proportioned to 
the demand? In 1872, almost half a million of immigrants 
landed at New York in one year, and they have not all added 
to our wealth or peace as much as the few myriads of Chinese. 
The eagerness of Mr. Blaine to make out his case has rather 
blinded him to the arguments against it to be drawn from the 
few facts with which he supports it. 

Furthermore, he is probably unaware that these immigrants 
have all come from a strip of territory not so large as the State 
of Connecticut, lying in the single province of Kwangtung, 
south and southwest of the city of Canton. Not an emigrant 
has ever sailed from Shanghai or Tientsin for California; all 
have gone from Hongkong. The province of Kwangtung 
measures 79,456 square miles, and its inhabitants number 
about twenty millions. These speak many local dialects, 
which tends to crystallize them into separate communities, and 
has great influence on emigration, because it is only those who 
speak the same dialect who naturally go together. A man 
from Canton, meeting one from Amoy, Fuhchau, Ningpo, 
Tientsin, or Hankow, would be unintelligible to each of them, 
as they severally would be to each other; and this feature 
almost compels emigrants to follow the lead already opened. 
Thus Swatow furnishes the emigrants for Siam, Amoy does 
those for Manila, Kiaying for Borneo, and six districts in the 
central and southwest parts of Kwangtung province, are the 
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native soil of those now in Australia and the United States. 
The cause is chiefly linguistic, but the inducements and help of 
friends, and the reports of returning miners also, had great in- 
fluence. The fears expressed by honorable senators that if the 
Burlingame treaty is not abrogated, the gap now open into the 
vast population of the Chinese Empire will continue to run 
like a leak in a mill-dam till we are swamped, are as _ baseless 
as the fear that the Indians in our borders are going to unite in 
a league to regain their ancestral hunting grounds. Mankind 
do not change their home or allegiance without adequate in- 
ducements and rewards, and these are all wanting in this case. 
The single fact that 2700 more left San Francisco in the last 
half of 1878 than landed there, shows that some strong agencies 
influence this emigration. Why did Mr. Blaine keep this fact 
out of sight? 

The report of Mr. Willis also characterizes the Chinese 
immigrants as sordid, selfish, immoral, and non-amalgamating, 
and these habits had rapidly changed their first favorable wel- 
come to their being “regarded as a standing menace to the 
social and political institutions of the country.” Mr. Blaine 
also styles one part of his letter, “‘ Not one step toward assimi- 
lation,” and portrays in fervent language their immorality. It 
is obviously impossible to weigh and strike the balance as to 
the comparative immorality of various nations and cities, yet 
it can be proved “that the Chinese quarters in San Francisco 
are in fact neatness itself compared with Baxter street and 
other slums in New York city, where women live in the great- 
est abundance. But even the filth in those New York slums 
is not half as disgusting as the faces of the depraved, de- 
bauched, drunken denizens of those plague spots. In the Chi- 
nese quarter there is no drunkenness, no profane swearing, no 
fighting, and no miserable wrecks of women... . . There are 
a few Chinese women of abandoned character living in a short 
obscure street in San Francisco; but there are long streets 
thickly inhabited on both sides by white women of the same 
character, who have gathered there from every nation, and 
who, sitting at their windows and doors, solicit visits from 
passers by, by day and night.” In 1875, Congress passed a law 
stopping Chinese prostitutes from coming to the United States, 
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while the same class of Caucasian origin were and are now 
brought to San Francisco. This law has been the means of 
stopping an immigration which was started for, and at first pa- 
tronized by depraved foreigners living in California. The Six 
Companies have tried to repress it, too; and when they went so 
far as to put some of the poor women on board ship on their 
way back, a lawyer interfered with a habeas corpus and brought 
them all on shore again. No one pretends to uphold the Chi- 
nese as a pure and moral people, destitute as they still are of 
the high examples and sanctions of the Christian religion; but 
those in California have not been sinners above all others in 
that region, that Mr. Blaine should adduce them as an argu- 


ment for breaking a treaty. 

He says that the Chinese do not assimilate with the rest of 
our population, and charges this as blameworthy upon them. 
There are some peculiar reasons for this, which he does not 
bring forward ; the two most influential of which are, they do 
not generally come to stay permanently, and their language 
keeps them apart. The foreigners who go to China are mostly 
in the same position, and in both cases it measurably secures 
against an overflowing or dangerous immigration. Those 
who have come to this country in manhood, have not only 
been too poor to spend their time in learning English, but 
their own monosyllabic language so cramps the vocal organs 
that they cannot possibly pronounce many of our common 
words. They are therefore compelled to work and live togeth- 
er, and feel as aliens among their enemies. Those benevolent 
men and women on the Pacific slope, who have tried in patient 
toil to teach thousands of the young men the precepts of our 
religion, could tell Mr. Blaine that there are no insuperable 
obstacles in the way of assimilating. The violent and out- 
rageous treatment they have received has not been so closely in 
accordance with treaty stipulation that we should “not insult 
or oppress them for any trifling cause,” that he has any right 
to blame them for not assimilating with us. 

If the municipality of San Francisco and other cities, where 
Chinese came in crowds, had encouraged a few Americans to 
learn to read and speak their language, and then employed 
them as official interpreters to make known the laws, and de- 
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mand their obedience of the ignorant new comers, much of this 
difficulty of assimilation would not exist. In San Francisco, 
this population has been forced to live crowded in a manner 
that they never do at home, because no other available dwell- 
ings were to be procured, and it was not safe for them to live 
apart, or just where they pleased. They seldom owned their 
own houses, and had to make the best of those they could get. 
Says Mr. Becker, the Chaplain of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Wilmington, in respect to the condition of their quarter: 
“ Will it be believed, that while every other part of the city is 
kept clean by the city’s carts and scavengers, and these people 
and their property pay taxes like all the other inhabitants and 
estates, the police testify that in five years they have not seen a 
city scavenger or cart in Chinatown, and that all the effort 
made in that direction is from the voluntary contribution of 
Chinamen themselves! .... Certainly the city which taxes 
them and has not sent a cart there in five years, which rents 
water at $2.50 a month for each spigot, and furnishes no ade- 
quate sewers, has no right to complain of a population which 
taxes itself in one block at the rate of over $150 a month for 
the purpose of doing that which it has already paid the city to 
do. The remedy for dirty streets and alleys would rather seem 
to us to rest with the municipal authorities than in the abroga- 
tion of national treaties.” 

I will not recapitulate other reasons for the Chinese being 
aliens. Mr. Blaine knows that they are not allowed to become 
citizens, and then blames them for not assimilating. He has no 
doubt read over the details of the unjust and discriminating 
legislation passed in California against them. For a long time 
they were not allowed to testify in courts, and one argument 
used hy a member of the State legislature for a change in this 
respect, was that the immunity from punishment which. this 
law had brought in its train was fast encouraging lawless men 
to rob and attack and kill white men as well as Chinese. The 
miner’s tax, the laundry tax, the capitation tax, the fishing tax, 
the immigrant’s poll tax, the school tax, are the names of vari- 
ous State or local acts, most of them now repealed, probably, by 
which this people were fleeced. The first one alone is estimated 
to have taken out of Chinese miners’ earnings, in all, the sum of 
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$31,327,280, up to the time of its repeal in 1862. But being 
aliens they had no political rights to offset this taxation, and 
were not allowed to send their children to the schools for 
which they were taxed. 

It is the same old story of might against right. One wonders 
why a man of Mr. Blaine’s standing should have committed 
himself to favor this Bill on such grounds as he puts forth in 
bis speech, and make such incorrect statements as are given in 
his letter of February 21. For instance, he asserts that “all 
our exports to all Chinese ports outside of Hongkong, was only 
$692,000 ;” while a little inquiry would have brought him the 
true figures. In 1876, the exports, exclusive of silver, were 
$4,392,555 ; in 1877, their total was $5,652,272 ; and in 1878, 
it was $6,016,543. The export of silver, also a home product, 
in 1876, was $10,198,967 ; in 1877, $17,601,274; and in 1878, 
$11,682,332 ; or an annual average for each year of $13,160,- 
857. He explains that he calls Hongkong a Chinese port, 
though really a British colony; and adds, “If we were at war 
with China to-day, Hongkong would be as open to us as Liver- 
pool. To speak of China punishing us by suspending trade is 
only the suggestion of dense ignorance.” Now, as Hongkong 
is an island of the size of Manhattan, it is plain that in 1878 it 
could not have taken nearly seventeen millions’ worth of our 
preduce for itself, though our ships may have carried it there 
for the purchase of Chinese produce in the Empire. His argu- 
ment, therefore, is no better than his facts; and moreover, if 
we were at war with China, a blockade of her ports would 
prevent their exporting to Hongkong. His next remark is 
like it: “We pay China an immense balance in coin, and 
probably we always shall do it;” as if Congress had not author- 
ized the coinage of the Trade dollar chiefly in order to get the 
Chinese more readily to take our surplus silver produce in that 
style? 

Other honorable senators besides Mr. Blaine have shown re- 
markable ignorance on some points where we should have 
looked for strict accuracy, inasmuch as the sources of informa- 
tion were not far off or difficult to reach. Mr. Sargent says 
that ‘“‘The Burlingame treaty ought to be cut up by the roots, 
in fact as all these treaties should be. There is no reciprocity 
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in them. We are allowed to enter but five ports in China. 
An American traveling in the interior of China has to do it 
upon a passport, and that is difficult to obtain. The Chinese 
come here by the hundred thousand, travel over this country, 
and do as they please; by the Chinese census, only five hun- 
dred and forty-one Americans are in all China. Our citizens 
can only go in at certain ports, and are impeded in their pas- 
sage through the country.” A reply to one count in this 
singular charge, and this statesmanlike reason for cutting up a 
treaty by the roots, could have been found if he had read the 
Reed treaty where seven open ports are enumerated ; and since it 
was signed eleven more have been opened. The passport system 
was pressed upon the Chinese by foreign envoys as the best 
means of protecting the natives against reckless foreigners; and 
the passports are all issued by their own ministers and consuls. 
I have myself issued many to American citizens, and they can 
go everywhere they please, though in many districts a lawless 
population makes travel sometimes dangerous to persons not 
knowing the language—not nearly so dangerous, however, as it 
used to be for Chinese traveling in California. Once more, the 
Chinese have never taken a census of foreigners, and why the 
fact (if it be one) that only five hundred and forty-one Ameri- 
eans are in all China is an argument for abrogating the treaty, 
needs some clearer explanation. 

Again, Mr. Sargent said: “If senators had listened to the 
arguments on this question, they would know that there is in 
the English treaty and in the French, a provision somewhat 
similar in terms providing for the immigration of Chinese to 
their colonies ; and that in both these there has been legislation 
under the pressure of the necessity which is felt in the Pacific 
States.” He has here somewhat confused two separate things. 
In October, 1860, Lord Elgin signed a convention at Peking, the 
fifth article of which reads as follows: “ His Imperial Majesty, 
the Emperor of China, will, by decree, command the high 
authorities of every province to proclaim throughout their 
jurisdictions, that Chinese choosing to take service in the 
British colonies, or other parts beyond sea, are at perfect liberty 
to enter into engagements with British subjects for that purpose, 
and to ship themselves and their families on board any British 
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vessel at any of the open ports.” A proviso is inserted in the 
regulations for this trade, that the “‘ Chinese Government throws 
no obstacle to the departure of Chinese subjects embarking of 
their own free will, and at their own expense for foreign coun- 
tries; but a law exists capitally punishing all those who kid- 
nap by fraud or force, Chinese subjects for emigrants.” 

It will be seen that this is quite different from the expres- 
sions in the Burlingame treaty. The French Chargé issued 
orders in 1866 to his consul at Hongkong to do all he could to 
prevent French ships taking coolies from Macao, but his su- 
periors in Paris countermanded them; very few coolies were 
ever taken to any French colony, and none at all to any part of 
Australia. I was acting Minister at Peking when these regula- 
tions were proposed for acceptance by the United States, but I 
was happy to inform Prince Kung that no American ship 
could lawfully carry contract laborers to any part of the world. 
Mr. Blaine says that the State Department contains no notice 
that China ever complied with the provision to make a law 
about the coolie trade; but the Secretary of State probably 
never made any inquiry respecting the matter. I am quite 
confident that the Chinese Government was never informed 
about the laws which Congress made against it before July, 
1868 ; and they were few compared with the laws already pro- 
mulgated by Chinese officials against it. Mr. Blaine would 
hardly deem the negative fact that no copy of a British Act of 
Parliament against the slave trade was in our State Department 
a proof that none existed in the United Kingdom. 

T will not go any further into an examination of the many 
speeches in the Senate on this serious question of abrogating 
the treaty with China—speeches which stand in such unworthy 
contrast for their reasoning and facts with those uttered in 
1798. Most of the speakers on both sides failed to tell us 
whether the results of abrogating it would act adversely on our 
fellow-citizens in China. Some seemed to think it would 
make little difference what the Court of Peking might think or 
do, after it was in this manner released from all the obligations 
to maintain the stipulations it had entered into. Perhaps it 
would not be in haste to act. But those Americans living in 
China know that the rights of self-government, the protective 
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power of consular and ministerial officials, the security of life 
and property to each person, the opportunities of travel, the 
advantages of schools, missions and churches, the possibility of 
collecting debts, the machinery and freedom of courts, and the 
rates of duties levied on imports and exports; all these, and 
others too, depend at present on the validity of the treaty of 
1858. Those of its stipulations which interfere with the entire 
authority of the Emperor over all who live within his terri- 
tory, have been a source of annoyance and a cause of regret to 
the high officers in the land ever since they learned what trea- 
ties with foreigners have involved. On one occasion, in a con- 
versation with the prime-minister, when stating the freedom 
and opportunities of the Chinese who had gone to America, asa 
reason for allowing similar advantages in China to Americans, 
to every point he had the same answer, “But you govern 
them. You govern them.” 

More of our fellow-citizens in China are now probably 
engaged in missionary work than in mercantile. Many of 
them are scattered over the country away from the open ports, 
having printing-offices, schools, churches, and other benevolent 
enterprises under their control. They belong to eleven differ- 
ent societies, and number altogether two hundred and twenty 
adults. They are bound by ties of family, friendship and com- 
mon efforts for the progress of Christianity among the natives, 
with thousands and myriads of the good and benevolent in all 
parts of this land. Much of their success in their work has 
been owing to the feeling of security which these treaty rights 
have thrown over them in their distant homes, and fairly re- 
cognized by the local rulers. Under the operation of this 
treaty natives who attacked our countrymen have been pun- 
ished, some capitally, and indemnity made for property de- 
stroyed. Before the treaties existed, no one felt safe; homi- 
cides and riots were frequent at Whampoa, and lives were lost 
on both sides. In 1822, a sailor was taken from an American 
ship for accidentally causing the death of a woman coming 
over the bow, and publicly strangled in Canton. 

Not a member of Congress seems to have considered what 
results might follow, affecting the personal welfare and lauda- 
ble enterprizes of their countrymen in that land. That anar- 
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chy and riot would instantly ensue in China wherever Ameri- 
cans live, as soon as the rulers and people heard that the treaty 
was abrogated, I do not believe; for the former have gained 
a good name during the years they have lived and labored 
among the Chinese, and the latter are trained to respect law and 
order. The Chinese Government has more knowledge of its 
own rights now than when the Reed treaty was negotiated, and 
through the scholarship of our countryman, Dr. Martin, have 
the works of Wheaton and Woolsey in their own tongue from 
which to learn how to use those rights. 

Some may ask in respect to this question of Chinese immi- 
gration, whether there are no features which make it undesira- 
ble, and what are the reasons why the immigrants are treated 
so badly? The reasons for their bad usage, when they first 
came, chiefly arose from their helplessness and alien position. 
Just as the slaves twenty years ago had really no legal rights, 
so the Chinese could then be robbed and killed with impunity 
by the outlaws who flocked to California. That has passed 
away in asmall measure, but the Memorial to Congress from 
the Six Companies, dated only sixteen months ago, shows that 
their countrymen still suffer outrages for which they get no re- 
dress. These outrages arise more from the instinctive dread of 
a serious competition in the rate of wages among the Irish 
there than any other one cause, and this fear has led to their 
combining so as to influence local and state politics. The 
Chinese are worth nothing in politics, and the Irish are worth 
much to those who please them. The Chinese cannot go 
about the country and state their cause, and it costs much 
labor and money, as well as skill and learning, to follow up 
and disprove the unsound arguments and false statements made 
about them. The Report issued by the Congressional Commit- 
tee sent to California in 1876, contains so many contradictory 
statements that one needs to be well acquainted with the sub- 
ject to know their relative value, and the qualifications of the 
witnesses. Perhaps it was the reading of this bulky volume of 
one thousand two hundred and eighty-one pages, which led 
Mr. Blaine to exclaim, “The secrets of the Chinese Empire 
are past finding out.” 

The leading characteristics of the Chinese, which have given 
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them their standing among the nations of the earth, are their 
thrift and industry, their respect and pursuit of the arts of 
peace and learning, and their love of order and law. It is 
their untiring industry which has made them so valuable to the 
Pacific States, and when there is less demand and remuneration 
for their labor, they will cease to come. This has been the 
ease in the Indian Archipelago, Siam, and India, and will 
prove true in this country and Australia. They have no de- 
sire to found new colonies in far off regions, or they would 
long ago have possessed the great islands of Borneo and Suma- 
tra; they will follow a remunerative lead, but are not disposed 
to venture all on a chance of sudden gain. Their countrymen 
in other provinces are more ready to ridicule and despise the 
Cantonese for going among the barbarians than to follow their 
example; for they say, China can teach the uncouth people of 
those lands, but we need not risk life and luck to go and do it. 

The trait which has caused most trouble where they have 
emigrated, is their aptitude at combining together in every 
kind of association. In their own land, they form into clubs 
and companies, guilds and cabals, societies and unions, clans 
and leagues, of one kind and another. Sometimes it is to re- 
sist government, and sometimes to codperate and help it. 
Clan will rise up against clan about some petty quarrei, and 
the local authorities simply look on at the deadly struggle for 
supremacy ; and when it is settled, both parties will join in 
various companies, and unite in friendly efforts to maintain a 
guard against marauders and rebels in aid of the national de- 
fense. This democratic spirit has preserved the people from 
the extremities of official tyranny and taxation; while, on 
the other hand, their ignorance and prejudice weakens them 
when they resist improvements, and vent their spite against 
competitors in trade. They carry this habit of combination 
abroad, using it for mutual protection and to secure a common 
end ; sometimes, like our masonic lodges, which are much like 
the hwui of the Chinese, it may be made a means of crushing 
a rival or removing an enemy, but this is the exception. Mr. 
Blaine says that “ inside the municipal law and independent of 
it, the Chinese in California administer a code among them- 
selves, even pronouncing the death penalty, and executing it 
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in criminal secrecy.” If he has no proof of this extreme re- 
sult to adduce, the united assertions of the Six Companies in 
their Memorial, that “they have never had organized or secret 
tribunals to administer justice in this country; many of our 
misunderstandings and difficulties we have settled among our- 
selves in the way of arbitration,” are far more worthy of 
credence. 

In comparison with the stringent rules of trade-unions and 
strikes, and the ruthless acts of internationals, communists, 
and ku-klux when banded against law and order, the sternest 
acts of Chinese hwut abroad are less savage. Yet their tend- 
ency to unite in such leagues is one habit which might develop 
into aggression, as well as limit itself to protection. In Cali- 
fornia the wrongs hitherto suffered by them have all been from 
the heavy hand of those whose exorbitant demands for wages 
could brook no rivalry in labor, and who would not see or 
acknowledge that the cheap Chinaman had prepared work for 
the skilled American and ready Irishman. They have added 
three hundred millions to the value of property in California 
alone, hardly a cent of which would or could have been earned 
by the latter; and yet all the stress has been laid on the 
$180,000,000 which they carried back to China with them, as 
if it had pauperized the State. Few of them have got into the 
hospital or almshouse, and considering their bringing up at 
home in heathenism, ignorance, vice, and degradation, few were 
in the State prison. The tables give one hundred and ninety- 
eight Chinese against three hundred and forty-seven white 
criminals. 

Another objection against a great Chinese immigration, is 
that they do not bring their families, but this insures the return 
to a larger extent of those who come here merely to find a good 
market for their labor, and of itself shows the perfect unsound- 
ness of Mr. Blaine’s awful picture of the vast immigration 
threatened as delineated in his letter. Still, if they wished to 
marry, where are the women? The existence of polygamy in 
China enables a man to bring home another wife if he likes ; 
while, in fact, he seldom does so. The women refuse to go 
abroad for a good many reasons, and the men who leave home 
are mostly young and unmarried. Their difficult language 
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also operates as a serious obstacle to adopting our usages and 
learning our ways of life; and, moreover, compels them to re- 
ceive orders from their countrymen who serve as the interpre- 
ters and headmen in contracts with their employers. 

I will not go further into these reasons, for those who seek 
more information can easily get it. The well-written veto of 
President Hayes, which prevented the obloquy that Congress- 
men tried to fasten on our national reputation, proved its 
strength of reasoning in this, that their second vote for the bill 
was less than the first. He conclusively shows that Congress 
has neither the power to make a treaty nor break one; much 
more, then, it cannot, as this Bill does, indirectly abrogate or 
nullify a treaty, and give no hint of its purpose. He properly 
shows that the will of the nation can be declared in some other 
way in respect to its continuance, and that there is no other 
objection against its existence than the declaration respecting 
immigration. 

We are pretty sure that a fair examination of the rise and 
nature of this influx of laborers will prove that it has not been 
caused by the stipulations of the treaty ; that the Government 
of China has not the least control over it, treaty or no treaty ; 
and that the Chinese will not ever become a menace or a 
scourge. We, as a people, may be thankful that the discussion 
and vote in Congress have attracted attention to the nature of 
treaty obligations when there was noimminent peril demanding 
hasty legislation, or delicate questions stirring up national 
rivalries. Mr. Blaine’s course in the debate has served, too, to 
draw attention to it and to him; and he has been well answered 
by Mr. Garrison, and still better by Mr. Beecher, whose excel- 
lent address on the third of March, in Philadelphia, touches 
every point in the matter. Mr. Blaine has spoken and written 
on this question without careful examination into his alleged 
facts, or analyzing his deductions; and he will probably, by 
and by, find the truth of the Chinese proverb, ‘“‘A word once 
spoken, four horses cannut catch it.” 
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Articte IL—AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION. 


AT the present time, when the merits and demerits of 
codperative Trading are so eagerly discussed, it may, be worth 
while to study the history of an Experiment in Codperation 
which has, from the first, been a triumphant success. The 
Society of Equitable Pioneers in Rochdale, Lancashire, Eng- 
Jand, has now been in existence for thirty-five years; and has 
undoubtedly done more than any other organization to attract 
general attention to a system which threatens to revolution- 
ize the principle upon which retail trading has hitherto been 
carried on. 

Like many other popular movements, this experiment in 
Codperation sprang out of a difference of opinion between two 
great classes of the community. In the year 1848, when the 
flannel trade of Rochdale was brisk, the weavers appealed to 
the masters for an advance of wages. The employers do not 
seem to have been averse to considering the demands of their 
men, but apparently there was considerable difficulty in arriv- 
ing at any collective agreement. Asa consequence the advance 
was refused. Then, although probably not by any means for 
the first time, the question appears to have presented itself to 
these Lancashire weavers—Why should we not become our 
own masters? The mills were in a very unsettled condition. 
One employer after another had been asked for the advance in 
wages ; and in case he failed to grant it, his hands had turned 
out. The men thus thrown out of employ were supported by 
a subscription of two pence per week from each weaver still 
at work. 

About this time, at one of the Sunday afternoon discussions 
which were very general among thoughtful working men in 
those disturbed Chartist days, the question was proposed and 
debated: “ What are the best means of improving the condi- 
tion of the people?” Out of this discussion seems to have 
grown a combination between the agitators among the flannel 
weavers, and certain hard-headed, practical advocates of codpe- 
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ration. The fraternity comprised enthusiasts of many different 
schools, some men who were, politically, red-hot Chartists ; 
others who were, socially, ardent believers in temperance 
reform ; others again who were, religiously, disciples of Robert 
Owen, and who believed a great deal more in him and in them- 
selves than they did in the creeds of Christendom. 

As the result of long and careful discussion it was resolved 
to found a Codperative Provision store. The society was to be 
formally enrolled under Act of Parliament; it was to carry on 
its business on the ready-money principle, and it was to be 
started on a capital of two pence per week, paid in by each 
member, a sum which was shortly changed, as the operations 
of the society increased, to three pence. 

Three collectors were appointed, who gathered up the money 
from the various members at their houses every Sunday ; a 
time which is still largely employed for this purpose by the 
unpaid agents of benefit societies. The working men in the 
Lancashire towns may be rightly divided into two classes— 
the respectable, who spend their Sundays in religious exer- 
cises, in interesting themselves on behalf of their sick and 
burial societies, or in tramping over the hills and moors in 
smnall clubs, in search of rare plants, a diversion which con- 
cludes with a dinner at some public house; and the thriftless, 
who beguile the hours of the dreariest day in that dreary region 
with running dogs and flying pigeons. 

The Rochdale experimenters borrowed such features as were 
applicable to their project from a Manchester Communistic 
publication entitied, “The Rational Sick and Burial Society's 
Laws ;” and they registered their association under the title of 
the “ Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers.” 

At the outset they thus formulated their views :— 

‘The objects and plans of this Society are to form arrange- 
ments for the pecuniary benefit, and the improvement of the 
social and domestic condition of its members by raising a suffi- 
cient amount of capital, in shares of one pound each, to bring 
into operation the following plans and arrangement : 

‘The establishment of a store for the sale of provisions, 
clothing, ete. 

‘The building, purchasing, or erecting a number of houses, 
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in which those members, desiring to assist each other in im- 
proving their domestic and social condition, may reside. 

‘To commence the manufacture of such articles as the 
society may determine upon, for the employment of such mem- 
bers as may be without employment, or who may be suffering 
in consequence of repeated reductions in their wages. 

‘As a further benefit and security to the members of this 
society, the society shall purchase or rent an estate or estates of 
land, which shall be cultivated by the members who may be 
out of employment, or whose labor may be badly remunerated.’ 

‘That, as soon as practicable, this society shall proceed to 
arrange the powers of production, distribution, education, and gov- 
ernment ; or, in other words, to establish a self-supporting home- 
colony of united interests, or assist other societies in establishing 
such colonies.’ 

‘That, for the promotion of sobriety, a Temperance Hotel be 
opened, in one of the society’s houses, as soon as convenient.’ ” 

By dint of much effort the sum of £28 was at length accu- 
mulated, and it was with this modest capital that a mere hand- 
ful of working men, many of them out of employ, and at 
variance with the wealthy mill-owners, set themselves in antag- 
onism with the small shop-keepers to whom, hitherto, they had 
alternately played the parts of patrons and of slaves. Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake, the historian of the movement, and 
one of the wisest counsellors that the laboring classes in 
England have listened to during the last quarter of a century, 
has thus described the opening night of this feeble and yet 
fearless little enterprise: “ Fifteen years ago Toad Lane, Roch- 
dale, was not a very inviting street. Its name did it no injus- 
tice. The ground floor of a warehouse in Toad Lane was the 
place selected in which to commence operations. Lancashire 
warehouses were not then the grand thing they have since 
become, and the ground floor of Mr. Dunlop’s premises here 
employed, was obtained upon a lease of three years at £10 per 
annum. Mr. William Cooper was appointed ‘cashier.’ His 
duties were very light at first. Samuel Ashworth was dignified 
with the nomination of ‘salesman.’ His commodities consisted 
of infinitesimal quantities of ‘ flour, butter, sugur, and oatmeal.’ 
The entire quantity would hardly stock a homeeopathic grocer's 
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shop, for after purchasing and consistently paying for the 
necessary fixtures, £14 or £15 was all they had to invest in 
stock. And on one desperate evening—it was the longest 
evening of the year—the 2Ist of December, 1844, the ‘ Equit- 
able Pioneers’ commenced business; and the few who remem- 
ber the commencement, look back upon their present opulence 
and success with a smile at their extraordinary opening day. 
It had got wind among the tradesmen of the town that their 
competitors were in the field, and many a curious eye was that 
day turned up Toad Lane, looking for the appearance of the 
enemy ; but, like other enemies of more historic renown, they 
were rather shy of appearing. A few of the codperators had 
clandestinely assembled to witness their own dénouement ; and 
there they stood, in that dismal lower room of the warehouse, 
like the conspirators under Guy Fawkes in the Parliamentary 
cellars, debating on whom should devolve the temerity of tak- 
ing down the shutters, and displaying their humble prepara- 
tions. One did not like to do it, and another did not like to 
be seen in the shop when it was done: however, having gone 
so far there was no choice but to go further, and at length one 
bold fellow, utterly reckless of consequences, rushed at the 
shutters, and in a few minutes Toad Lane was in a titer. 
Lancashire has its gamins as well as Paris—in fact, all towns 
have their characteristic urchins, who display a precocious sense 
of the ridiculous, The ‘doffers’ are the gamins of Rochdale. 
The ‘doffers’ are lads from ten to fifteen, who take off full 
bobbins from the spindles, and put them on empty ones. Like 
steam to the engine, they are the indispensable accessories to 
the mills. When they are absent the men have to play, and 
often when the men want a holiday, the ‘doffers’ get to under- 
stand it by some of those signs very weil understood in the 
freemasonry of the factory craft, and the young rascals run 
away in a body, and, of course, the men have to play until the 
rebellious urchins return to their allegiance. On the night 
when our store was opened, the ‘doffers’ came out strong in 
Toad Lane—peeping with ridiculous impertinence round the 
corners, ventilating their opinion at the top of their voices, or 


standing before the door, inspecting, with pertinacious insolence, 
the scanty arrangement of butter and oatmeal; at length, they 
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exclaimed in a chorus, ‘ Aye! the owd weaver’s shop is opened 
at last.’” 

The success of the Equitable Pioneers seems to have been 
assured almost from the first. The number of members rose 
from 28, in 1844, to 1850 in 1857. The capital increased, in 
the same period, from £28 to over £15,000. The cash sales, 
which were in 1845 £710 6s. 5d., were reported, twelve years 
afterward at £79,788 0s. 0d. The annual profits swelled up from 
£32 17s. 6d. in the year the society was founded, to £5,470 
6s. 8$d. in 1857. From the last Report which has reached us, 
we find that this organization alone numbers 9,000 members, 
and possesses a share capital of £280,000. 

But these figures represent only a small portion of the influ- 
ence which the Rochdale experiment has come to exert. 
Similar societies have been started in Lancashire and York- 
shire, and, in lesser numbers, and with less uniform prosperity, 
in other of the English counties. The Codperative Congress 
holds its sessions annually, and debates questions of living 
interest to the system. From the official returns published by 
this Congress in 1878, it appeared that codperative societies 
throughout England and Ireland had property and insured 
stock to the value of £1,186,564; that the total membership 
exceeded 262,000, and that the annual cash sales amounted to 
£9,489,471. Although codperation did not originate among 
the flannel weavers in Rochdale, who clubbed together their 
pence to keep the wolf from the door in the dark days of 1848, 
yet it is quite fair to affirm that it is to the shrewdness, deter- 
mination, and business abilities of these poor men that the sys- 
tem owes its enormous power among the artisans of England 
at the present time. 

Had the Rochdale Pioneers been simply a trading society, 
forced into existence by an instinct of self-preservation, its 
progress would have been interesting to the student of social 
science. But it was far more than this. The ambitious resolu- 
tion—“ That as soon as practicable this society shall proceed 
to arrange the powers of production, distribution, education, 
and government,” seems to poise itself on the perilous step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. It is evident that 
these men were no strangers to the theories of socialistic econ- 
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omists. Principles in which they believed, and which they 
desired to test, lay at the foundation of their enterprise. They 
had not only the courage of their opinions, but they were will- 
ing to risk every man his two pence on the soundness of them. 
The one great idea which, according to Mr. W. R. Greg, per- 
vades all similar social schemes was, we suspect, consciously 
or .unconsciously, dominant in the minds of the Rochdale 
weavers. They believed in “community of property, more or 
less complete, and unreserved common labor for the common 
good.” 

As early as 1826, the Codperative Magazine “ declared happi- 
ness to be the grand pivot on which the codperative system 
turns.” A later definition, with a delightful vagueness, says 
of codperation, that it is “the unknown object which the be- 
nevolent part of mankind have always been in search of for the 
improvement of their fellow creatures.” In the year when the 
Rochdale society was founded the definition had taken a much 
more practicable form. Codperation was then described as “a 
scheme of shopkeeping for the working people where no credit 
is given or received, where pure articles of just measure are 
sold at market prices, and the profits accumulate for the pur- 
chasers.” In the case of the Equitable Pioneers this definition 
is zealously maintained ; not only each member of the society 
but also every person who buys an article at the store has a 
share in the dividends. ‘Tokens are given with the goods, noti- 
fying the amount which has been spent, and on presenting 
these tokens at specified times the holder receives in exchange 
the discount on his purchases which the profits of the concern 
are able to give. Less, of course, for the mere customer than 
for the regular member, still, he also receives his share. From 
the beginning these weavers recognized the distinction which, 
many years after they had put it into practice, was expressed 
by John Stuart Mill. ‘It is not codperation,” said he, “ where 
a few persons join for the purpose of making a profit, by which 
only a portion of them benefit. Codperation is where the whole 
of the produce is divided. What is wanted is that the whole 
of the working class should partake of the profits of labor.” 

Mr. Holyoake himself offers this definition, which has the 
merit of being moulded not in anticipation of a doubtful ex- 
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periment but in the review of a great success. ‘“ Codperation 
is an industrial scheme for delivering the public from the con- 
spiracy of capitalists, traders, or manufacturers, who would 
make the laborer work for the least and the consumer pay the 
utmost for whatever he needs of money, machines, or merchan- 
dise. Coédperation effects this deliverance by taking the work- 
men and the customers into partnership in every form of 
business it devises.” And again: ‘Codperation is a scheme 
by which profits can be obtained by concert and divided by 
consent, including with the producers the indigent consumer.”* 

The question of immediate interest in reference to the Equit- 
able Pioneers is this: how was it that where political econo- 
mists, capitalists, and philanthropists had failed, these poor 
weavers triumphed? It is a question none the less difficult to 
answer because these men were undoubtedly in sympathy with 
the spirit and aspirations of Robert Owen, and other benevolent 
visionaries, who had been for years the Will o’ the Wisps of 
social reform in England and France. It was the voice of Owen 
which spoke in the resolution drafted by the Pioneers at the 
outset of their enterprise, “to establish a self-supporting home- 
colony of united interests.” Nor was the experiment of codp. 
eration a new one even in Rochdale. At the third London Codp- 
erative Congress, held in 1832, a Rochdale Friendly Codperative 
Society reported itself, as possessing fifty-two members. It was 
then ten years old; manufactured flannel, and had the nucleus 
of a library, in thirty-two volumes. Already the Codperative 
Society at Blaydon-on-Tyne was a power in the busy village 
where it had been founded, many years before, by a band of 
intelligent artisans, some of whom subsequently rose to wealth 
and fame, without losing their enthusiasm for their early con- 
victions. But it is safe to say that, notwithstanding the satis- 
factory results, of some honest endeavors, and the failure of 
many others, the codperative idea never got firmly established 
in the mind of the English workmen until the amazing success 
of the Rochdale Pioneers proved to them what a power they 
had at their command. 

However much some of the founders of this system may 
have been fascinated by the day-dreams of popular reformers, 


* Nineteenth Century, September, 1878. 
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it is evident that hard necessity inspired the rules upon which 
they started in trade. These rules, simple as they seem, were 
in open defiance of the shiftless system on which the small 
shop-keeper and his customer had hitherto done business. 
There was to be absolutely no credit either given or asked for, 
Goods were to be bought at wholesale, and sold at ordinary 
retail prices. The codperative stores were careful not to under- 
sell the ordinary shops. Tin tallies were given to each cus- 
tomer recording the amount of his purchases. After a dividend 
of five per cent. had been allotted to capital, the surplus profits 
were to be divided among customers in proportion to the 
amount of their purchases. An attempt, early in the history 
of the society, to compel all members to become traders with 
the store, was received with such disfavor that the proposal 
had to be withdrawn. At present a new member is required 
to hold five one-pound shares in the capital, he pays one shill- 
ing deposit on these on entrance, and three-pence a week after- 
ward, or three-and-three-pence a quarter, until the £5 are paid 
up; but these payments are assisted by all the profits he makes 
by dealing at the store, and any interest, which is fixed at 5 
per cent. accruing to him as successive pounds are made up. 
No member can hold more than £200 of shares in the society, 
nor, under any circumstances, can his interest in the funds 
exceed £30, 0s. Od. 

The original character of the founders of the Pioneers is 
still evident enough in its management. The Directors are 
very modest and unassuming, keenly alive to the interests of 


their enterprise, but making no profession to be other than plain- 


working men. Their board room is on the third floor of the 
main store, itself a fine building, which, long ago replaced the 
dingy warehouse in Toad lane; and over the room, occupying 
indeed the whole of the fourth floor, is a large hall, capable of 
holding more than a thousand persons, and in which the meet- 
ings of members are usually convened. 

We suspect one secret of the success of the Rochdale Coépera- 
tive store is to be found in the service it rendered to the 
women, wives, and daughters of the weavers— themselves 
large earners of wages. The women in the Lancashiere towns 
are singularly independent and self-reliant. The store made 
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them still more so. They could become members, and vote in 
its proceedings. They could lay by money there which would 
otherwise have been spent by their husbands in drink. A man 
cannot withdraw money standing in his wife’s name unless she 
first sign the order herself. 

The failure of banks, especially of the Rochdale Savings 
Bank, in 1849, only served to increase confidence in the store, 
as a safe place for deposits. At a time when a groundless 
rumor caused something like a run upon the Equitable Pio- 
neers, one woman refused to draw out her money, whether it 
was in danger or not. A shop-keeper said to her, “ You say 
you have £40 in the store; well, it is sure to break, and you 
had better draw it out.” The woman answered, “ Well, if it 
does break, it will break with its own; it has all been saved out 
of my profits—all I have it has given me.” 

It still remains true of this society that it cannot be looked 
at merely as a trading company. The Board of Directors has 
power to suspend any member whose conduct is considered to 
be injurious to the society; and a general meeting may expel 
him, after which he has great difficulty in obtaining re-admis- 
sion if he desires it. 

But the strongest evidence of the high aim of the Pioneers 
is found in the fact that “24 per cent. of the quarterly profits 
assigned for division among the members, together with the 
fines accruing from the infraction of rules, constitute a sepa- 
rate and distinct fund, called the ‘ Educational Fund,’ for the 
intellectual improvement of the members of the store, the 
maintenance and extension of the library, and such other 
means of instruction as may be considered desirable.” 

An American writer has thus described this feature in the 
work of the society :—“ Leaving the counting-room we may 
visit the otber parts of the building and see how the two and a 
half percent. isspent. Under the guidance of the society’s libra- 
rian, we are shown a large and handsome reading-room, well- 
lighted and supplied with ample tables and comfortable chairs. 
The place is filled with a quiet, orderly, and apparently earnest 
set of readers, precisely such a company as one may see in 
any American free town-library. The printed list of papers 
shows over one hundred of the best British newspapers, quar- 
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terlies and magazines, and they are well patronized. After 
use in the reading-room the books and papers are sold by auc- 
tion to such of the members as choose to buy. And yet this 
is only one of the society's reading-rooms. It has thirteen 
more at the branch stores scattered through the town and 
country. Adjoining the reading-room is the central library, 
admirably fitted up, and evidently in good working order, and 
containing 10,169 standard volumes. Besides this library, 
there are twelve branch libraries of reference books at the 
branch stores. There is also a collection of scientific instru- 
ments for hire. The members may not be able to buy such 
apparatus, and the society lends them for a nominal rent. A 
good telescope can be hired for four pence a day, or a shilling a 
week ; a first-rate microscope for two pence a day, and stereo- 
scopes, marine and field glasses, for a penny each a day. 

“The class-rooms are desertedfor the season, but the librarian 
offers the prospectus of the next session of the art and science 
classes. Herein are given the names of the paid Government 
instructors in chemistry, physiology, physics, free-hand and 
model drawing and designing, and the times and places of in- 
struction. The prospectus closes with this notice : 

‘The whole of the subjects taught in these classes are of 
real practical value to every working man, and are aided by 
Government solely for the purpose of increasing the skill of 
the artisan, by the diffusion of instruction in science and art. 
The teachers are competent, and are paid by Government on 
the results of the teaching as tested by the examination in 
May. The students of these classes who succeed in passing the 
examination at the close of the session, are entitled to receive 
Queen’s prizes—consisting of gold, silver, and bronze medals, 
books, instruments, &c., and certificates of merit. The stu- 
dents may also compete for Queen’s scholarships, the Whit- 
worth scholarships, and other educational advantages. 

‘Entrance fee for the classes is—For members of the Equitable 
Pioneer Society and sons of members, 5s.; for non-members, 
7s. 6d., for the entire session, from the first of October, 1875, to 
the end of May, 1876.’”—Seribner’s Magazine, vol. xviii. p. 208. 

It could hardly happen that an enterprise so successful as 
that of the Pioneers, should escape all opposition. Three seri- 
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ous obstacles to its progress claim our attention. The first was 
religious prejudice. As we have already mentioned, the idea 
of codperation dawned upon these weavers at a Sunday after- 
noon discussion club. Some of the most earnest men engaged 
in the new undertaking, were admirers, if not disciples of 
Owen. As a consequence the meeting room was opened on 
Sunday, and religious debate rather encouraged than other- 
wise. As the society prospered it naturally attracted to itself 
a large number of men of widely different views; and some of 
these proposed to close the room on Sundays, and so forbid all 
religious controversy. To avoid the tyranny of these well- 
meaning religionists, the following motion was proposed and 
carried: ‘“‘ That no proposition be taken for new members, after 
next general meeting, for six months ensuing.” This six 
months of grace gave the spirit of faction, on both sides, time 
to subside ; and, so far as we know, the question has now no 
prospect of a resurrection. The reading-room of the store, 
but not the library, is open every Sunday, and affords a quiet 
refuge for working men, who would otherwise be thrown on 
the dismal streets, or confined in the narrow limits of a home 
most likely more prolific in children than in comfort. For the 
same reason that many of the founders of the Pioneers were 
addicted to thinking for themselves on religion, they were also 
radicals in politics. So far as we are informed upon the subject, 
the first conservative working man was not born in 1844 But 
the time came when, with a wider constituency, the Codpera- 
tive Society's net gathered fish of every sort, and the conser- 
vative in political opinion was found among the rest. Before 
very long party spirit sprang up; and, in the end, a rival store 
was started, under Tory auspices, which has now several 
branches, and, we believe, flourishes well. 

The most serious difficulty, however, with the Equitable Pio- 
neers arose from the opposition of the small tradesmen. When 
the store was first opened one shop-keeper made a boast that 
he could wheel the whole stock away in a wheelbarrow, and 
for a while the challenge was a safe one enough. Four years 
after its commencement, the receipts of the Society were only 
£36 a week. But they were all the while growing; and now 
there can be little doubt but that the keepers of little shops 
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suffer considerably from their formidable popular rival. We 
question, however, whether it would not be better that they 
should be at work as hands in the mills, rather than playing at 
a chimerical independence in the miserable and precarious con- 
finement of the petty shop. The curse of the shop-keeper, as 
much as of the artisan, in an English manufacturing town, is 
credit. The same cloud, no doubt, hangs over him in the coun- 
try village, and in the large city; but the population in the 
mill-towns is so very fluctuating and migratory that he is 
almost driven, if he trusts his customers at all, to load his 
books with bad debts. Now the writer of this Article is con- 
vinced, from what he has himself seen, that the success of 
the ready-money principle has acted favorably for the small 
tradesman to this extent, that it has taught the people to shun 
bills, and to pay as they go. The stores have never undersold 
the shops; and there are some articles which they even sell at 
a higher price. Among the manufacturers the codperative 
principle has always been popular. The codperative buyer 
wants the best, and he pays cash. 

We ought, perhaps, to allude, in passing, to the influence 
exerted by this experiment over combinations of labor against 
capital. The codperative idea was expressed as an endeavor 
“to promote the better distribution of wealth throughout the 
community.” It rolled the employer and employed into one. 
The purchaser, at the Pioneer’s store, purchases of himself. 
He comes, consequently, into some sort of sympathy with the 
capitalist. The barrier between master and man is lowered if 
it be not swept away. The artisan can see that the principle 
which applies to the sale of tea and sugar, will equally apply 
to the production of flannels and of cotton goods. The result 
of this is that nowhere do Trades Unions find so little favor as 
under the shadow of a codperative store. The demagogue, 
moving from mill to mill, and from one manufacturing center 
to another, to stir up the artisans against the employer, and to 
embitter labor against capital, has, so far as we know, no exist- 
ence in Rochdale. Had coéperation done nothing else, its 
quiet influence in suppressing the hired industrial agitator, 
would have made it worthy of the highest honor at the hand 
alike of the mill-worker and mill-owner. 
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In contrasting the triumph of codperative store-keepers under 
the management of the Pioneers, with its limited success and 
even failure elsewhere, we think it worthy of remark that a town 
of the size of Rochdale seems to be more favorable than a city 
as large as Manchester. When the Equitable Pioneers began, 
they were simply a club, and every member was known to 
every other. With the growth of the society the chances of 
fraud and dishonor have increased ; and in a large city where 
no constant voluntary oversight is practicable, they are very 
serious indeed. 

The Rochdale coéperatives now divide their store into seven 
departments: grocers, drapers, butchers, shoemakers, clog- 
gies, tailoring, and wholesale. This last was commenced in 
1855, and does a large business among smaller codperative 
stores in Lancashire and Yorkshire, as well as among trades- 
men who are willing, for ready money, to stock their shops 
with goods of pure quality, standard weight and measures, 
and at fair prices. 

We have said nothing about the application of this principle 
to manufactories, because, although it has been tried in flour and 
cotton mills in Rochdale, the success of the experiment has not 
been so uniform as that of the original design; and also 
because it is with the working of codperation in retail goods 
that the world at large is interested just now. The codpera- 
tive stores which have sprung up in London supply their cus- 
tomers with any article, from a pound of tea to a pair of car- 
riage horses; but we are not aware that in any of them is it 
contemplated to assume the responsibilities of manufacturers. 
Their rapid spread and great popularity have, however, been 
sufficient to arouse the bitter animosity of that most implaca- 
ble class, the London shop-keepers. Attempts have recently 
been made to obtain Parliamentary interference; and the pro- 
posal to found a clerical store has called forth the wildest invec- 
tives against the guilty clergy who are contemplating this act 
of parochial suicide. One tradesman has even gone so far as 
to write to all the dignified clergy, to say that, if the clergy 
started a clerical store, the tradesmen would no longer go to 
church. “Is it possible,” he enquires, “that the clergy of the 
Church of England are about to alienate themselves from the 
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great trading portions of their congregations by establishing a 
Clerical Codperative Store (which appears to be now on foot)? 
If so, do they expect their collections or offertories to be kept 
up to the necessary standard? Who will provide the requisite 
funds for the many good and charitable institutions connected 
with the church? Surely they must have lost sight of that 
important item, as it cannot be supposed the tradesmen thus 
injured in their various businesses, will continue their subscrip- 
tions (in fact, they will not be able to). Besides, will it not 
tend to sow seeds of discord, and so prevent many of them 
from attending church at all? I, as a churchwarden of four 
years’ experience, feel that it will. In fact, I believe such 
action will prove extremely detrimental, both from a religious 
and social point of view.”* 

We think that enough has been said to mark off the Rochdale 
experiment as peculiar. It was conceived at a time of great 
suffering and privation. The only alternatives, just then, were 
submission, starvation, or emigration. Its originators were 
men of uncommon moral and mental powers. Its aim was not 
simply economical. It was, in the broadest sense, educational. 
Under the same roof, to this hour, we find the market and the 
atheneum. The whole social, industrial, and intellectual 
nature is ministered to here. Without leaving the premises in 
Toad Lane, you can buy your sugar, read your paper, take 
down the latest book, pursue the study of French or German, 
listen to a scientific demonstration by a Cambridge professor, 
or plunge into a fervid debate on the relative merits of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. It would be unsafe to argue, 
from the success of this really noble endeavor in the direction 
of self-help, that therefore the civil service codperative store, Or 
one for the benefit of the clergy of the established Church of 
England would prosper also. It would be unfair to the Equi- 
table Pioneers of Rochdale to claim that the same admiration 
which their masterly enterprise has commanded in Europe and 
America, ought to be extended to any mere system of codpera- 
tive shop-keeping. 


* Spectator, January 25, 1879. 
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ArticLte IIL—THE NEW ERA OF INTOLERANCE. 


The New Republic. 


The Logic of Toleration. Article in the Nineteenth Century, for 
January. By W. H. MALLocK. 


Some of us are still left who have a residue of faith in the 
teachings of history. At least a few rudimental principles have 
seemed to be wrought out by the slow and painful past, and 
have won their way into general acceptance. We may have to 
ask pardon of modern “exact thought,” but they still seem 
true, and if so, it is expedient to stick to them. When you 
make an induction from the comparative anatomy of whole 
empires, whole generations, whole ages of human experience, 
and that induction bears the imprimatur of man’s highest rea- 
son too, and not only that, but of his moral nature in its most 
illuminated state, you have something that is logical and relia- 
ble. So the common sense of mankind has affirmed. So it 
affirms now. These generalizations from the stores of the past 
are believed. They are substantial. Men hold to them, and 
guide their conduct by them. If you cannot, then what is the 
worth of history on the one hand, or of human judgment on 
the other? Given «a perfect syllogism, with an unlimited 
amount and variety of truth amassed in its premises, and the 
logical comparison of those premises tested by an almost infi- 
nite variety of intelligence for ages,—if the conclusion from 
that process can be rejected, then it would seem as if the 
human mind could extort certainty from no sort of reasoning, 
probable or demonstrative, scientific or metaphysical. Some 
of the things settled by the past some of us believe in, and are 
disposed to leave settled. 

And among them, the principle of toleration. If there be 
one thing more than another that had hitherto seemed to 
amount to a final demonstration, it is the right of private judg- 
ment, the right of a free man to hold free opinions, without coér- 
cion from church or state. This is one of those few great ideas 
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which through ages of struggle and emancipation have slowly 
loomed out of the mists into the sunlight. Men see it at last, 
and see how like a mountain it towers among the clouds, and 
how its vast foundations go down into the deepest convictions 
of the human soul. So far from doubting it as a fact or dis- 
trusting it as a principle, men have come to look upon it as a 
fundamental axiom, as a sort of primary belief. To the mass 
of enlightened minds it is not a probable theory, but a fixed 
fact; and from it they confidently date whole cycles of con- 
duct and belief. When the Israelitish Order of the B’nai Brith 
erected the statue to Religious Liberty in the Centennial 
grounds at Philadelphia, it created no surprise,—either that the 
idea of religious liberty should be so commemorated, or that it 
should be done by the linea] descendants and heirs of the most 
uncompromising of ancient religions) Why not? The world 
has grown since thirty centuries ago. Having run the gaunt- 
let of persecution for so many ages, it has had experience and 
has learned its lesson. It believes in religious liberty. It has 
got beyond surprise at a thing so inherently reasonable and 
right. 

When therefore a prophet or apostle of modern speculation 
rises in his place and controverts the unanimous convictions of 
Protestant Christendom, it jars upon one’s nerves. It is bewil- 
dering. One knows not what to think. It is leaking out that 
the common sense of mankind is all wrong. This kindly char- 
ity and mutual deference in matters of opinion, which the 
world had slowly worked out for itself and in the last century 
or two was beginning to enjoy, is altogether fallacious. So far 
from being a triumph of liberty and a climax of progress, the 
right of private judgment is a delusion and a snare. Our 
fathers did not understand. And we, if with the present sci- 
entific luminosity of our atmosphere we tread in their footsteps, 
we are blinder and more willfully fraudulent than they. 

In a recent periodical,* the young genius of Oxford who 
wrote that brilliant piece of sense and satire, The New Republic, 
contributes the last of a series of homilies, in which he takes 
the “exact thinkers” to task with more exact thinking than 
their own. He wields a valorous blade; and withal a blade 


* The Nineteenth Century, for January. 
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that so flashes and sparkles at every stroke, that his victims 
ought to enjoy it as well as himself; and if they do not, they 
are welcome to the consolation he administers to another class 
of sufferers, that “when it is a duty for the majority to perse- 
cute, it is a privilege for the minority to be persecuted ; and if 
they are not enough in earnest to accept the pain as a privilege, 
they very certainly deserve it as a punishment.” 

Mr. Mallock is in earnest. His intensity of conviction is 
gilded by the enthusiasm of youth, and both are balanced by 
great breadth of knowledge and maturity of judgment. He is 
a champion of scepticism as against sceptics, of exact thinking 
as against the “exact thinkers.” “ All 1 have tried to make 
evident (these are his own words), is, that those who have dis- 
covered the facts have been utterly incompetent to discern their 
true general bearing; and that though such men may be excel- 
lent servants to thought, they are very incapable masters of it.” 
This he does make evident,—decisively so. The inane philos- 
ophy which science so often parades before the world as the 
“be-all and end-all” of theological belief, he holds up to the 
light with such unsparing fidelity and keenness, that whether 
he means it or not, he raises himself into a champion of Chris- 
tianity as against unbelief. What a dilemma is that with 
which in another place he punctures the extravagant claim now 
sometimes put forth, that there are no regions of thought or 
belief worth any man’s anxiety, that are beyond the bounda- 
ries of scientific exploration. ‘“ Hither man’s life is a mystery 
to be solved by no scientific method, a mystery which no sci- 
entific method so much as sheds a glimmer of light on,—either 
there is an order of things which the proofs and verifications of 
the physicists cannot touch, or even go near to, things super- 
natural, supersensual, and essentially unmaterial, whose ways 
are not the ways of matter, nor the laws of matter its laws; 
and if this be so, in this region is to be sought by faith a recon- 
ciliation of all the contradictions that torment us: or else if all 
this be untrue, then there are really in things no contradictions 
at all, except those of our own making.”* 

We heartily welcome this fresh champion of religious belief. 
The field is broad and open. There is room for every free 


* Ancient Classics for English Readers; Lucretius, by W. H. Mallock, p. 170. 
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lance. Whosoever will may raise his banner and shout Diew 
et mon droit /—and plunge in wherever he pleases. He that is 
not against us is on our part. We would like to point out to 
our gallant young defender of the faith, some other weak spots 
in the line of battle, and cheer him on to his knightly task. 

Up to this point in his Article, Mr. Mallock is rendering 
splendid and unmistakeable service. But in advancing to the 
other branch of his topic he turns a sharp corner, and presi, is 
off out of sight. After such specimens of prowess, so varied 
and so brilliant, he pursues the routed squadrons into a fog, 
and gets lost. The particular mist in which he “ wanders dark- 
ling,” is the old story of intolerance. Having in the earlier 
part of the Article treated of the “theoretical toleration which 
we call agnosticism,” he passes to the “ practical agnosticism, 
which we call toleration.” He investigates it as a theory; but 
admits that there is no reason why his sinister conclusions may 
not and should not be realized in actual enforcement, if the 
time ever comes when society shall be in a condition to permit 
and insist upon it. The time has come, in papal lands, often 
and terribly. God forbid that it should ever come again. 

A few of his sentences will put us in possession of his reason- 
ing. In his view, any church may combat heresy, which is 
sure it holds the truth, and that truth is necessary to salvation. 
This is not confined to Romanism. “ Any religion whatsoever, 
which claims any special truth for its doctrines, and any saving 
value for a belief in them,”—such a religion may and must per- 
secute. ‘By persecution I mean the use of coercive measures 
to restrain a man, if not from holding certain religious opin- 
ions, at all events from communicating these opinions to others.” 
“When we say that a religion is intolerant, we mean that it 
would, if it could, apply the secular arm for the suppression of 
any intellectual forces that might be dangerous to itself.” 

We had fondly believed that this was no longer an open 
question ; that this business was settled, once for all; and that 
the world could push on into new fields of discovery and hope, 
without fear of such a dangerous fire in the rear. But accord- 
ing to these propositions, it is better to be uniform than to be 
right. “If a whole nation be orthodox, and there be but one 
heretic, the success of persecution will be certain. The same 
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may be said ifthe heretics be but two or three or four. But let 
the numbers increase, and the answer gradually ceases to be cer- 
tain one way, and by-and-by it becomes certain the other.” From 
which it follows that it really makes no difference what the 
creed may be, only that it be universally held, and not a soul 
mutter or peep. A nation may seesaw from one belief to 
another—from positive to negative—from deism to atheism— 
from ritualism to communism—from any one set of sentiments, 
religious or irreligious, to any other—and back again; and the 
thing to be looked after is not whether any one of these differ- 
ent strata of conviction is right and true, but that while the 
nation is passing through it, not a soul shall dare to think other- 
wise. Surely this is “going back” on the lessons of history ; 
going back to the dark ages; going back to the era of the red 
hand, when the business of Church Extension was done by 
means of the rack, the dungeon, and the stake. 

Mr. Mallock’s reasoning is not irony, hard as it is to conceive 
that it can be anything else. It is in solemn earnest. But 
there is no need to summon again and marshal against him the 
whole array of historic evidence which long ago, for all unprej- 
udiced minds, put this question at rest. The appeal to the 
common sense of mankind is quite sufficient. The fallacy in 
this particular case can be illustrated by an example or two of 
its practical workings. It shows itself in such propositions as 
this: “If there is any degree of immorality which the law will 
be justified in prohibiting, any speculative opinions which will 
lead to such immorality, must surely fall equally within the 
law’s cognizance.” But the very thing the free soul of the 
world has been fighting for, ever since Galileo and Luther, and 
blindly for ages before, has been freedom of conscience. Law 
can deal with the ‘immoral effects,” that show themselves in 
their damaging corrosion of society, but it has no control what- 
ever, and can have no control, over the “speculative opinions” 
that may lie back of those effects. If we coerce a rum-seller, 
it is because of the practical havoc he is making in the homes 
and lives around us, not because of any speculative opinion he 
may hold as to his abstract right to sell rum. Even if we 
should dismiss a member from a church on account of bis 
change of status from belief to unbelief, there is in the act not 
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a shadow of infringement upon his absolute right to believe 
and disbelieve whatever he pleases; it is simply the decision of 
a voluntary society as to how it shall be constituted. In trying 
to modify or mould men’s opinions, the instruments of persua- 
sion are not thumb-screws or clubs, but arguments. 

Suppose the dominant faith in any state or nation had 
become absolute, uniform, and universal. What would be the 
effect if another state or nation should settle itself upon a dif- 
ferent faith, also absolute, uniform, and universal? Imagine a 
separate religion for each one of the New England States— 
Romanism in Maine—Mohammedanism in New Hampshire— 
Pantheism in Vermont—Buddhism in Massachusetts—Meth- 
odism in Connecticut—Atheism in Rhode Island; each a state 
church in full canonicals, equipped with all the pains and pen- 
alties of the secular arm for the enforcement of conformity. 
There is nothing in such a situation inconsistent with Mr. Mal- 
lock’s presentation of the duty and conditions of persecution. 
If these respective churches have sincere and honest convic- 
tions—no, they need not be pushed to that extreme,—if they 
can “claim any special truth for their doctrines, and any saving 
value for a belief in them”—they have a right to be intolerant. 
When any stray non-conformists blunder into their fold, it is 
their bounden duty to persecute. If then, as a denizen of papal 
Maine I conclude, for reasons of business or health, to migrate 
to Massachusetts, and locate under the sanitary east winds of 
its favored metropolis, I may find it not so wholesome a change. 
When I left Maine, I was a devout Catholic; but before I have 
got to housekeeping in Boston, I am waited upon by the famil- 
iars of a Buddhist Inquisition. In vain I protest that I ama 
quiet man, with no purposes but those of a peaceable citizen. 
I am burried before a spiritual court, made up of (say) Gov- 
ernor Claflin, Dr. Dexter, Phillips Brooks, James Freeman 
Clarke, the Atlantic Monthly, the Advertiser, and the Board of 
Trade. In this august presence it is demanded of me who and 
what I am, what my business, and chiefly what my religion. 
To the last I modestly reply, ‘Please your honors, I am a 
Roman Catholic. We are all Catholics down in Maine, and 
have never heard that there is any other religion.” ‘ Unspeak- 
ably benighted man! Romanism is a vulgar and effete super- 
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stition of the past. It has nothing in common with modern 
scientific thought. We are all Buddhists here,—as you would 
doubtless be, if you could hear a few lectures from our holy 
buddha, Joseph Cook. But we cannot waste time in convert- 
ing the heretics that intrude into our fold; and as we allow no 
difference of opinion, we can only give you the choice to recant 
on the spot, or leave the State: or by the shades of Sakyamuni 
(here the court solemnly rises), we will start you on your eter- 
nal rounds of transmigration, or pulverize you into Nirvana, at 
aclip!” Of course I do not let the grass grow under my heels, 
but “escape for my life to the mountains” of Vermont,—where 
I am warmly welcomed by Dr. Walker, President Buckham, 
the Fairbanks, the Vermont Chronicle, et alits. ‘ Ah, from Mas- 
sachusetts? a Buddhist then!” “O no, your worships, no, 
indeed ; I am a Romanist, from Maine.” “From Maine! and 
a Romanist! Worse yet. We have only just come from depos- 
iting a dozen of your Maine papists under the waters of Lake 
Champlain, for safe keeping. The idiots would not recant, and 
we do not allow dissent, so there was no other way.” “In the 
name of mercy, what are you up here?” “ You do well to say 
up here; for we Vermonters have attained to the highest level 
of modern religious speculation. We pity the creeping Budd- 
hists down yonder on the Massachusetts flats. Up in this 
serene air we tolerate nothing but the purest Pantheism. We 
have excogitated religion into the severest logical outcome of 
all moral intuitions. In the Green Mountains religion has been 
distilled into a haughty axiomatic certainty. So prepare to 
die.” But I beg off on a solemn oath that I will never 
trouble the pantheistic calm again, and plunge desperately into 
the southern polygon of the map. In Connecticut, sure, there 
shall be rest for the soles of my feet. But here too I find a 
State church, bristling with points not exactly Calvinistical, 
but sufficiently -istical in other ways—embattled round with 
the enginery of offense and defense—and capped with a bishop 
on its pinnacie. The moment I alight I am confronted by the 
genius of Methodism. “Unhappy man!” resounds a full sono- 
rous voice, well expanded at camp-meetings, “you enter our 
sacred enclosure from the outside darkness. I fear you are a 
pagan, or worse, a Moslem, or worst of all, a Papist. But pos- 
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sibly you are one of our own elect; or rather (to leave that 
unintelligible term to our adversaries), perhaps a class-leader, 
who have been out on the dark mountains with your trumpet 
to denounce the heretics beyond.” “ Alas,” I falter, “I am 
one of the elect, but my heart misgives me that I am not one 
of your kind. Iam not a class-leader, and never before heard 
of that species. Here is my card, your grace, and I came from 
Maine. I was born and brought up in the religion of my 
fathers, and taught to worship God according to the dictates of 
my father’s and mother’s conscience,—that is, I mean of the 
Holy Catholic Church.” “ Misguided being!” roars the organ- 
like voice, with all the diapason stops out; “How dared you 
venture into Connecticut, when you knew that Methodism can- 
not tolerate the unsanctified? Did you not know that inside 
these state lines every free-will is foreordained to yield _to the 
strongest.motive? and that the strongest motive is by statute 
enacted to be church-and-state coercion? Did you not know 
that our pious railroads had consecrated their stockholders’ div- 
idends to the building of a palatial new station away from the 
center of convenience, on purpose to vacate the old New 
Haven depot, and deed it to the Holy Methodist Inquisition 
fora dungeon? And did you not know that in those abysmal 
vaults we hold immured enough Papists from Maine, and 
Mohammedans from New Hampshire, and Pantheists from Ver- 
mont, and Buddhists from Massachusetts, and Atheists from 
Rhode Island,—enough, I say, to make a United States Con- 
gress? Unhappy monument of papal superstition! Brother 
Simpson, turn him over to the seculararm!” And so the good 
bishop intermits his lectures to the young Methodists of Yale, 
and incarcerates me where I can “ ponder on my goings,’ —or, 
rather, on my stayings. 

These are sample experiences which might befall, if the old 
principles of intolerance should ever again “have free course 
and be glorified” in the bosom of this sceptical, dogmatic, tin- 
dery, communistic age. These writers entrench their logic 
behind a double rampart. Intolerance (in the words of Mr. 
Mallock), “can only be condemned on one or both of the two 
following grounds—that religious beliefs are either essentially 
uncertain, or that they are essentially unimportant.” Given a 
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religion then that is both certain and vital, and as it grows and 
acquires the power to persecute, it must persecute. According 
to this logic there is no alternative. But how shall we be pos- 
itively assured that our religious beliefs are “essentially cer- 
tain?” Before it can exert physical force as one of its means 
of propagation, a religion must be infallibly known to be the 
true and the only true religion. How shall we know it? How 
know it infallibly, without the possibility of mistake? How 
can finite minds, working in the dark, be sure that they are in 
possession of all the evidence ?—that they can infallibly ascer- 
tain all the bearing of each particle of proof ?—that there can 
be but one possible result of the process?—and that that one 
they have? Even if I am convinced, to the utmost stretch of 
human belief, that I have the true religion, and that there can 
be no other, possible or conceivable, with what justice can I 
force my infallible belief upon my neighbor who doubts it? 
Has he no rights I am bound to respect? Is he not a free- 
born soul, with the prerogatives of a soul, with the same right 
to form his opinions that I have to form mine, and perhaps 
indeed with a greater capacity than I to judge of the evidence 
on which they are to be formed? No matter how strong my 
demonstration, to say that I have thereby an inherent right to 
compel it upon my neighbor's acceptance, is to say that he has 
the same inherent right to come upon me with his demonstra- 
tion, and enforce the same compulsion upon me. That is, the 
“balance of truth” must always and necessarily be on the 
side of the heaviest guns. 

I have but two statements to add. One is, that we must 
allow for the frailty of the human faculties. Absolutely no 
product of human judgment, as such, is or can be the result of 
a complete demonstration. The proofs by which we maintain 
an opinion or belief are not of the nature of demonstration. 
Our opinions rest upon probable reasoning, not demonstrative. 
And though with probable reasoning we often reach such a 
force and intensity of conviction that we call it “moral cer- 
tainty,” yet it is never certainty in any demonstrative sense, 
and it is entirely possible that there may have been errors in 
every stage of the process. 

The other is, that the only way to deal with opinion is by 
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means of intellectual conviction. Surely this is a truism, if 
ever there was one. Meet error with reasoning, not with an 
axe. Preachers are to persuade men, not coerce them. Take 
pattern from our scientific friends. See how they wrestle with 
us, to make us believe in Evolution, et id omne. They belabor 
us with books, with lectures, with anatomical cabinets, and 
missing links—they appeal to our common sense and to our 
uncommon sense—they bury us under pyramids of fact and 
mountains of theory—they even call us names, and wish us to 
the dogs—but it is all for the purpose of persuading us to 
believe. These are methods of conviction. They do not try 
to coerce us. Once in a while, to be sure, an athlete of the 
laboratory will get out of breath and betray just a suspicion of 
what he would like to do in case there really was an axe 
handy. But such men are not the only sinners in Jerusalem. 
Divines sometimes lose their heads in the same way. And on 
whichever side of the line a fractious contestant shows a dispo- 
sition to appeal to the arbitrament of force, it is only a new 
illustration of the folly of that huge sophistry which the world 
supposed it had out-argued and out-lived. We can produce 
external conformity, if we please, by compulsion; but the con- 
victions of the soul are within and beyond the reach of physical 
assault. They cannot be bayonetted or burned out of us. The 
only way to refute opinion, or reform it, or mould it, is to meet 
intelligence with intelligence, and reasoning with reasoning. 
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Articte IV.—RECENT FAUST LITERATURE. 


Goethe and Schiller: Their Lives and Works. Including a 
Commentary on Goethe’s Faust. By HsJALMAR H. BoYEsEN. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1879. 424 pp. 


Goethe's Faust—FErster Theil. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by JAMES Mor@an Hart. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1878. 257 pp. 


Goethe, Vorlesungen gehalten an der Kgl. Universitit zu Berlin, 
von HERMAN Grimm. Berlin: Verlag vow Wilhelm Hertz. 
1877. Zwei Bande. pp. 814-303. 


Goethe's Faust, Neue Beitrige zur Kritik des Gedichts, von 
FRIEDRICH VISCHER. Stuttgart: Unger & Zeller’s Verlag. 
1875. 368 pp. 


THE ‘Faust’ of Goethe does not lose its hold. As embody- 
ing the longings and experience of an intelligent and earnest 
mind, the stream of literature from it as a fountain seems every 
year to widen and deepen, and promises, like Homer's river of 
ocean on the shield of Achilles, to encircle the earth. We have 
had within a few months from American scholars two editions 
of the “Faust” with notes, and now the commentary of Mr. 
Boyesen offers another proof of the interest of our countrymen 
in this work of the greatest literary German. Undoubtedly 
the advance in German solidarity, the strides made by the 
German people towards unity, and, at the same time, towards 
cosmopolitanism, and the spreading conviction that in scholar- 
ship the Germans lead the world, have had much to do with the 
rapid growth of interest in the German language and literature 
during the past decade. But the far-reaching thought of the 
“Faust,” its anticipation of the scientific and psychological 
struggles of this century, its pictures of human life now simple, 
now passionate, now tragic, and always truthful, have made it 
probably the best known composition in the German language. 
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To those who do not read German and know its classics only 
by translations, as well as to many who have some knowledge 
of the language, we can see that Mr. Boyesen’s book may im- 
part pleasure and instruction. Mr. Boyesen shares the general 
estimate of the importance of the “ Faust,” as about one third of 
his volume is given to this poem, as much as to all the rest of 
Goethe’s life and writings, as much as to the whole of Schiller. 
Though we have headed our paper “ Recent Faust Literature,” 
we must speak of Mr. Boyesen’s book as a whole. 

Tt seems to be in one sense a thorough book. The writer has 
consulted the best authorities and Vischer’s ‘“ Contributions,” 
on the whole the profoundest and most pantheistic, and hence 
most sympathetic of the “ Faust” discussions, has yielded its 
treasures to the author. In this respect the writer's presenta- 
tion of the “ Faust” ideas has, we think, an advantage over that 
of Mr. Hart who does not seem to have fully utilized Vischer, 
though we judge him not to be without knowledge of his 
studies. But with all the familiarity with recent commenta- 
tors and the oldest authorities, Mr. Boyesen’s book lacks the 
truest kind of thoroughness. His enthusiasm for his subjects 
seems sometimes overstrained, and one now and then suspects 
that his “highly polished speeches” are only, as Faust said to 
Wagner, “the shreds of humanity,” or of that part of it 
which has studied Goethe and Schiller. It is not a want of 
proper perspective which we here note (though the book is open 
to this censure) so much as a want of thorough and pains- 
taking sympathy with his work. Often his language has an 
artificial sound. The ascent of a mountain is with him the 
“ascension ;” a face, sometimes an ideal character is a “ physi- 
ognomy.” In speaking of “ Wilhelm Meister,” and allud- 
ing to the fact that Goethe sometimes carried subjects in 
his mind for a long time, and brooded thei into life and 
beauty, he calls the germ of a great work, p. 98, “‘ at first only a 
small, uncompounded but living protoplasm of thought.” 
Laws are now “eternal,” now “colossal,” now “ universal 
world laws,” rarely, if ever, simply laws. Naturally there is a 
temptation to fine writing in discussing Goethe and Schiller. 
Schiller’s own composition favors it, and he who studies 
Schiller needs at first to be constantly on his guard against the 
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eloquent, not to say the bombastic. Then the German critics, 
as a class, more eagerly searching for the substance than fashion- 
ing the form, and sentimentalizing or indulging in rapture, 
exert an unfavorable influence as compared with the delicate 
and exact French critics of the present generation. But 
making all allowance for this unfavorable influence, the style 
in this book is unreasonably faulty. A passage like the fol- 
lowing, p. 37, apropos of Kestner and Lotte as affected by the 
Werther, lacks not merely simplicity, but also unity. “How 
strange! A young girl with no possible title to fame, and an 
average unoffending jurist, both precipitated into immortality 
by a brief contact with a great man. But this has been the 
fate of all Goethe’s friends. Like the perishable fern-leaf 
which impressed its form upon the primeval rock when it was 
yet young and susceptible, these men and women who left 
their images upon the poet’s mind, have reaped an involun- 
tary immortality.” When speaking, p. 95, of the effect of the 
‘“Xenien,” he says: “It routed from the German Parnassus a 
host of pretenders, whose impotent invocations in prose and 
verse might otherwise have lulled the gracious muses to sleep 
or driven them away from the soil of the Fatherland.” How 
could “invocations” be impotent and yet do so much? 
Another evidence of what we call a want of thoroughness is 
found in the fact that statements, now and then to a certain ex- 
tent, contradict one another. Of Goethe’s “Goetz von Berli- 
chingen,” Mr. Boyesen remarks very truly as to the main part 
of his statement, p. 23, that “the autobiography of the old 
knight is a genuine product of nature, and must have been a 
precious find to a poet who was fighting to establish the rights 
of nature within the domain of literature.” The remark that 
Goethe was “ fighting to establish rights,” seems a very inde- 
fensible doctrine. If there was anything that Goethe persist- 
ently avoided, it was “ fighting.” He had his ideals of art and 
literature. He was true to them every where and he had an 
immense joy in them. Certainly his introduction to the scope 
and power of Shakespere, under the tuition of the great 
Herder, brought him into a new world. Under the influence 
of this revelation he transformed the autobiography of the 
medizval “Goetz” into a series of charming and powerful 
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pictures, but it was done without any idea of fighting. He 
gave a telling blow to the dominion of the French school by 
writing that piece, but even if he aimed that one blow we do 
not see how it can be called fighting. The remark that Goethe 
was not a fighter has a profound significance. He had position 
from the outset. He had not to fight forthat. He felt himself 
above most of his fellow-men, and if any of them were 
aggrieved at his attitude or altitude and assaulted him, he let the 
assailants do all the fighting—or, rather, he brushed them away 
and stalked on. As Grimm puts it with great beauty: “ His 
immortal weapons were too dear to him to be used against 
mortals.” And that was as true when he wrote the “Goetz” as 
when he wrote “Hermann and Dorothea.” To all this the only 
exception is his share with Schiller in the “Xenien,” and the 
sequele of that conflict. Into that he was led by Schiller, and 
it was properly one of Schiller’s fights. Schiller was an athlete 
and a fighter. Goethe was properly neither, and he was 
probably never more out of place than when through circum- 
stances he became lieutenant to Schiller in that conflict. For 
fighting there must be somewhat evenly matched combatants 
and something of a struggle. Goethe never had an equal 
antagonist, and never cared to fight inferiors or even tenden- 
cies. {It would, perhaps, hardly be worth while to dwell 
upon this point, if Mr. Boyesen himself had not quoted a 
passage from Goethe in which his own perception of the 
absence of any pugnacious tendency in his nature is clearly 
noted. In reply to a criticism that he had done nothing for the 
great national movement which had resulted in the expulsion 
of the French, Goethe uses these words which Mr. Boyesen 
cites, p. 183: “But to me, who am not of a warlike nature, 
and who have no warlike sense, war-song would have been a mask 
which would have fitted my face very badly.” It may be said 
that the remark that Goethe “was fighting to establish the 
rights of nature within the domain of literature,” is only a 
general remark, loosely made. But this very looseness is the 
objection to the statement. We make here no reproach of 
Goethe that he was nota fighter, and seems to have cared little 
for the great German fighters like Luther and Huss, but there 
is objection to ranking him with the reforming fighters except 
so far as he in certain matters was identified with Schiller. 
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In reading Mr. Boyesen’s statement, p. 402, that ‘“Schiller’s 
Greek predilections had now led him to the point, where 
the bold Shaksperean realism of his early days with its 
strong flavor of the soil seems undignified and incompatible 
with the lofty gravity of a dramatic theme,” we could but 
recall Schiller’s hearty dislike of Shakspere, when he first 
became acquainted with his dramas, and the criticisms to which 
he gave utterance, so different from the fine appreciation of 
Goethe. ‘The Shaksperean realism of Schiller’s early days” is 
an incomprehensible expression. Giving the words any fair 
meaning, they are inapplicable to Schiller, who in his earliest 
dramas is the most un-Shaksperean of the un-Shaksperean 
idealists. 

What we have said in regard to a lack of thoroughness in 
the book can be extended to the details in which there is often 
a want of accuracy. For instance, Goethe is said, p. 17, to have 
called the elder sister of Frederika von Brion, Lucinda. The 
author has evidently confounded the daughters of the dancing- 
master in Strasbourg with the daughters of the Sesenheim 
clergyman. If Mr. Boyesen had remembered how Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield” gives form and color to the delightful 
idyl relating to Sesenheim and the von Brions are likened by 
Goethe to the Primroses, he would perhaps have recalled the 
name Olivia which Goethe gave to the elder sister. A more 
serious mistake and one which leads to the suspicion of a 
superficial study of things about which the author talks 
wisely, is when in dealing with “Iphigenie auf Tauris,” p. 
75, Pallas Athene instead of Diana is repeatedly spoken of as 
the sister of Apollo and the one to be saved from the hands of the 
barbarians. The inaccuracy is the more striking, because the 
name Diana occurs frequently in the early pages of the play. 
The previous connection of Diana with Iphigenia, the gracious 
rescue of the maiden by the goddess, is not mentioned, and the 
fine solution by Goethe of the oracle is very dimly stated, if 
indeed it can be said to be intimated in any proper sense. It is 
not strictly true as said, p. 33, that Goethe first met Charlotte 
Buff at a ball. It was on the way toa ball that Goethe, by the 
arrangement of a mutual friend, stopped to convey Lotte 
thither, and saw her first at home surrounded by the group of 
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children with whom in most minds she is closely associated. 
Herman Grimm’s Christian name is spelled with one n, but 
Mr. Boyesen everywhere spells it Hermann. On the contrary 
the name of Schiller’s biographer, Viehoff, ends in ff, and not as 
printed in this volume with a single f. This may be an over- 
sight in proof-reading, but the change of Lotte von Lengefeld’s 
native town into Rudolfstadt seems to be intentional—at all 
events it is twice printed on one page with the extraneous f. 
There are other matters which we had noted for remark, but 
for the explanation of our view that the book lacks thorough- 
ness we shall allude to but one more point. 

Both Mr. Boyesen and Mr. Hart speak favorably of Bayard 
Taylor’s “Faust.” This translation has won its way to a place 
among the better translations in the English language, and we 
mean by this not the better translations of “ Faust” simply, but 
those of the great poems of the race. We cannot, however, help 
thinking that if any translation is praised beyond its true merit, 
if success in other fields is made to surround literary work with 
a halo which on literary grounds is not fully deserved, an in- 
justice may be done to previous workers in the same field and 
an injury to the progress of good letters. We think there has 
been danger that this would be the case with regard to the 
“Faust” translations, and in our judgment Mr. Boyesen not 
merely goes out of his way to praise Taylor's “ Faust,” but 
praises it extravagantly. Mr. Hart’s words are more judicious 
and relate chiefly to the notes accompanying Taylor's transla- 
tion. He says, p. viii of his introduction: ‘“ Bayard Taylor's 
notes have the rare merit of joining scholarly accuracy with 
poetic sympathy.” These words are in the main correct, and 
yet we cannot forbear to show that as applied to two or three 
of the notes they are not absolutely fair; that Taylor really 
does injustice to the admirable prose-translator, Hayward, 
through what seems in the most favorable light to be a want 
of “scholarly accuracy.” In regard to the theory of transla- 
tion, Taylor and Hayward represent the antipodes and probably 
there will always be two hostile camps among literary men, 
champions both of the metrical and of the prose-translations. 
Of this divergence in theory no account need be taken here. 

But in criticism of Hayward, Taylor says, p. viii, of his intro- 
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duction to vol. I.:; “I have a more serious objection to urge 
against Mr. Hayward’s prose-translation. Where all the 
restraints of verse are flung aside, we should expect at least as 
accurate a reproduction of the sense, spirit, and tone of the 
criginal as the genius of our language will permit. So far from 
having given us such a reproduction Mr. Hayward not only 
occasionally mistakes the exact meaning of the German text, 
etc.” In a note at the bottom of the page, Taylor says, to sub- 
stantiate this charge: “On his second page the line ‘Mein 
Lied ertént der unbekannten Menge,’ ‘My song resounds to 
the unknown multitude,’ is translated, ‘my sorrow voices itself 
to the unknown throng.’ Other English translators, I notice, 
have followed Mr. Hayward in mistaking Lied for Leid.” 
There is no mistake on Hayward’s part here. The early edi- 
tions had ‘Leid’ not ‘Lied’, and von Leeper’s text, that one 
which scholars regard as the best, has ‘ Leid’ to-day. For an 
unexplained reason (there are arguments for both readings), 
Mr. Hart deviates from his text in this line, and adopts the 
more modern ‘Lied,’ but Hayward cannot be blamed for 
following the only reading which there was until after his 
second edition was issued. To base the serious charge of mis- 
taking the exact meaning of the German text on this line as 
translated by Hayward does not exhibit “scholarly accuracy.” 

Again, note 22 in Taylor’s “Faust,” p. 322, does not seem 
exactly accurate in singling out Hayward for censure. The 
note says: ‘This line which reads literally ‘in which ye twist 
(or curl) paper-shreds for mankind,’ has been curiously mis- 
understood by most translators. The article der before men- 
schheit was supposed by Hayward to be in the genitive instead 
of the dative case and he gives the phrase thus: “in which ye 
crisp the shreds of humanity!” Blackie even says, ‘the shav- 
ings of mankind,’ and most of the other English versions 
repeat the mistake in one or another form. In the French of 
Blaze and Stapfer, however the reading is correct, ete.” It is 
possible that Mr. Taylor is right about this line, and Mr. Hart 
follows him, but the ridicule cast upon Hayward by the italics 
and the exclamation-point are cast upon a greater than he— 
even upon that king among scholars, Jacob Grimm. In Hay- 
ward’s note on the passage he gives extracts from private letters 
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both from Grimm and Schlegel, maintaining and explaining the 


rendering which he adopts. We think that the highest 
‘* scholarly accuracy” required that Taylor should take cogniz- 
ance of that fact, and admit that he claimed a better knowledge 
of the passage, not than Hayward, but than Schlegel and Grimm. 
This was the more imperative, because he actually quotes from 
a letter of Schlegel’s to Hayward on p. 362. In note 62, p. 
334, few will hold that Taylor gives any improvement on Hay- 
ward's idea, but the passage is difficult and open to doubt. To 
us Taylor’s idea seems out of sympathy with what follows. 
The high claims for the translation itself made by Mr. 
Boyesen deserve notice, and perhaps we can do no better than 
to quote those claims and examine the extracts on which they 
rest. The “Hymn of the Archangels,” in the “ Prologue in 
Heaven,” is celebrated as one of Goethe's noblest poetic achieve- 
ments. Mr. Boyesen remarks as follows, p. 161, note: “ I can- 
not but think that Bayard Taylor’s rendering of this chant is 
the greatest triumph that an English translator has yet 
achieved. He has understood to perfection how to produce 
corresponding effects by a skillful blending of the strong home- 
bred Saxon and the stately Latin polysyllables. Let any one 
who wishes to convince himself compare the verse— 
“Und schnell und unbegreiflich schnelle 
Dreht sich umher der Erde Pracht ; 
Es wechselt Paradieseshelle 
Mit tiefer schauervoller Nacht, 
Es schiumt das Meer in breiten Fluessen 
Am tiefen Grund der Felsen auf, 
Und Fels und Meer wird fortgerissen 
In ewig schnellem Sphzrenlauf”* 
with Mr. Taylor's version which I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing :— 
“ And swift, and swift beyond conceiving 
The splendor of the world goes round, 
Day’s Eden-brightness still relieving 
The awful nights intense profound ; 
The ocean tides in foam are breaking, 
Against the rock's deep bases hurled, 


And both the spheric race partaking, 
Eternal, swift, are onward hurled !” 


*The whole strophe is not quoted by Mr. Boyesen; only the first line. For 
comparison it seemed desirable to print the strophe entire. 
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Is not the English here fully as fine as the German?” If we 
were pressed for an answer, we should reply in the negative. 
In our judgment not a line of the translation is as fine as the 
corresponding line of the original. The inferiority is more 
apparent in some lines than in others. For instance the third 
line in the German is a line of striking rhythmical beauty, 
vowels and consonants combining in words of ascending weight 
to give variety and massiveness. “ Paradieseshelle” is a vocable 
unparalleled for beauty in the translation, but hardly more im- 
pressive in German than “schauervoller” especially when taken 
in connection with the explosive “Nacht.” “ Relieving” has a 
false note of meaning as compared with “ wechselt” and “ Para- 
dieseshelle” is lengthily paraphrased into “ Day's Eden-bright- 
ness.” The lines italicised by Mr. Boyesen are broken into 
two parts, whereas by the help of the separable verb, as the 
preposition “auf” comes at the end, they are in German held 
in an organic unity. The resort to the participial termination 
ing for all the weaker rhymes is perhaps excusable, but mars 
the effect. We do not say that the translation has not merit, 
great merit, but from a verdict that exalts it as equal to the 
impetuous, massive, richly rhythmical original we strongly 
dissent. 

It may be interesting to compare this strophe as rendered in 
the other translations which happen to be at our command. 
Dr. Anster’s version published at London in 1835, and called 
by Taylor “an almost incredible dilution of the original” gives 
the following rendering of the strophe. 

“ Swift, unimaginably swift, 
Soft spins the earth and glories bright 
Of midday Eden change and shift, 
To shades of deep and spectral night. 
The vexed sea foams—waves leap and moan, 
And chide the rocks with insult hoarse, 
And wave and rock are hurried on, 
And suns and stars in endless course.” 
This is written in good, terse English, and has considerable 
movement, but there are decided deviations from the original. 
It lacks in literalness. 

Miss Swanwick’s translation published in London, 1850, like 

Anster’s makes no attempt to preserve the feminine rhymes, 
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but is rather more literal and by so much we think superior, 
as it has at least equal poetic merit, 


“ And lightly spins earth’s gorgeous sphere, 
Swifter than thought its rapid flight ; 
Alternates Eden-brightness clear, 
With solemn, dread-inspiring night ; 
The foaming waves with murmurs hoarse 
Against the rocks deep base are hurled ; 
And in the sphere’s eternal course, 
Are rocks and ocean swiftly whirled.” 


The nearly perfect coincidence between the fifth line and one 
of the two in Taylor's rendering which Mr. Boyesen italicized 
as being especially excellent will be noticed, but is doubtless 
accidental. 

Bowring’s translation (London, 1853,) of the strophe (he 
translated only the songs of the play) is not meritorious, as will 
be seen at a glance. 


“ And swift, and swift, in wondrous guise, 
Revolves the earth in splendor bright, 
The radiant hues of Paradise 
Alternating with deepest night, 
From out the gulf against the rock, 
In spreading billows foams the ocean,— 
And cliff and sea, with mighty shock, 
The spheres whirl round in endless motion.” 


What could be worse than the “ mighty shock” of the seventh 
line? What more contrary to the whole tenor of the hymn? 

We turn now to the translation of our countryman, Brooks 
(Boston, 1856), who was the first and the only one, we believe, 
before Taylor to follow the original in respect both to metres 
and rhymes. His translation of this strophe is as follows: 


“ And swift, with wondrous swiftness fleeting, 
The pomp of earth turns round and round ; 
The glow of Eden alternating 
With shuddering midnight’s gloom profound ; 
Up o’er the rocks the foaming ocean 
Heaves from its old, primeval bed, 
And rocks and seas, with endless motion, 
On in the spheral sweep are sped.” 


Here is a translation that may be compared with Taylor's, 
Mr. Boyesen to the contrary notwithstanding. The word 
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“pomp” in the second line, “shuddering” in the fourth, 
“alternating” in the third, and the expression, “rocks and 
seas” in the seventh, have a decided advantage over the render- 
ings by Taylor of the corresponding German words, and 
Brooks’ last two lines are really fine, while in Taylor’s the 
movement is broken by pauses. We note this partly because 
in his preface Taylor gives as deficiencies of Brooks’ translation 
“a lack of lyrical fire and fluency of the original in some passa- 
ges, and an occasional lowering of the tone through words which 
are literal but not equivalent.” There are excellencies in Taylor’s 
rendering of the strophe that are wanting in that of Brooks, 
but taking Taylor’s own standard in this strophe, the superi- 
orities are not all with him. None of the translations of the 
strophe, that we have found, compares with Taylor's, except 
that of Brooks. That, certainly, is equally good, but it is 
foolish to compare either of them with the original. We sus- 
pect Mr. Boyesen’s praise is not based on an extensive or care- 
ful examination, and the fact that English is not his native 
language must be taken into account in estimating the worth 
of his judgment. 

But Mr. Boyesen is not satisfied with claiming that in this 
instance T'aylor’s rendering is as fine as Goethe’s German. He 
proceeds: “ Again, a much more wonderful feat in point of diffi- 
culty, occurs on p. 32, in the rendering of the Easter choruses. 
The brief dactylic lines, requiring also dactylic lines (of which 
there are but few in the English language!) must have been a 
severe test of the translator’s skill. I place the German and 
the English version side by side, and leave the reader to judge: 


“Ist er in Werdelust, “Ts he in glow of birth, 
Schaffender Freude nah? (!) Rapture creative near ? 
Ach auf* der Erde Brust Ah to the woe of earth 
Sind wir zum Leide da.” Still are we native here.” 


Here the melody and the extremely difficult metres are repro- 
duced without the sacrifice of the minutest shade of meaning.” 
We cannot share Mr. Boyesen’s enthusiasm over this render- 
ing, partly perhaps because of the obscurity of the original, 
* We give here Mr. Boyesen's reading, not that of Goethe. The substitution of 


auf for an, and the making of the previous condition a question, are unpardona- 
ble slips. 
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but weare free to confess that the obscurity is fully retained. 
How many readers would have any definite idea of the mean- 
ing of the question, 
“Is He in glow of birth, 
Rapture creative near?” 
which is not a question in the original, but a condition that 
would be best rendered if introduced by “while?” As, for in- 


stance, 
“ While he in glow of birth 
Rapture creative knows,” 


gives a truer idea of the original sense. Brooks translates— 


“He in this blest new birth 
Rapture creative knows.” 

Here there is a coincidence between Mr. Taylor's rendering 
of “Schafferder Freude,” and that of another translator. It 
is a little singular that in both the passages which Mr. Boyesen 
selects to praise, as superior to the renderings of other transla- 
tors, the other earlier translations have marked coincidences of 
expression with Taylor. A comparison of the masterly solilo- 
quy in “Forest and Cavern,” as rendered by Brooks and 
Taylor, would be interesting, and would show that in the more 
philosophical as well as the lyrical parts, Brooks is not always 
the inferior of Taylor. 

We have no wish to disparage Taylor's translation. It is 
accurate and fairly poetical. But extravagant praise like that 
of Mr. Boyesen, discredits the writer's judgment and is unjust 
to earlier translators. Believing that Hayward’s fidelity had 
been unreasonably impugned, and that Brooks deserves honor 
for his accuracy and poetic fervor, it seemed reasonable to 
notice and examine Mr. Boyesen’s encomium. 

We leave Mr. Boyesen’s book, and cannot say that personally 
we have derived much pleasure or profit from it. It is in 
parts conventional, and decidedly unoriginal, as was perhaps 
inevitable, but the various critics whom he has read he has not 
thoroughly mastered, or rather, we should say, he has not fused 
their views into a harmonious whole. The book leaves one in 
uncertainty on many points as to what the author himself 
thinks, and what he does state positively is not always trust- 
worthy. The clear essay of Mr. Hutton on Goethe is certainly 
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much more thorough, and, to a reader who cannot study the 
works of Goethe in the original, will give a more definite and 
valuable impression. For Schiller we still prefer the simple 
outlines of Carlyle, though the German reader will go to the 
standard biography of Palleske for the best account of his life 
and works. 

In regard to Mr. Hart’s book, with which we are here mainly 
concerned, so far as it is a contribution to the “ Faust”-literature, 
we may yet make an observation or two treating it asa text- 
book. It has the great merits of his other text-books. The 
notes are simple, accurate, enlightening, and certainly not in 
the treatment of this piece can he be accused of pedantic 
fulness. ‘ Faust” is just the one of the German classics which 
needs elucidation, and the maturer student might ask for a 
fuller explanation for instance of 1675-1687, than Mr. Hart 
gives. There are two possible views of a German text-book, 
even of “ Faust,” and as the Whitney-Cook edition was issued 
from the concise and rather unliterary standpoint, a little more 
fulness here and there would have enhanced the excellence of 
Mr. Hart’s edition for many students. The golden mean in 
treating a profound poem is difficult to hit. We are not sure 
that it ought to be aimed at. It is true Mr. Boyesen had 
promised his commentary, and tc that promise Mr. Hart cour- 
teously refers. But the average college-student, with all the 
books he must buy, will hardly care to expend two dollars for 
Mr. Boyesen’s “ Faust”-commentary (though that is the most 
valuable part of his book), and it does not wholly coincide 
with Mr. Hart’s views. 

There are one or two points in Mr. Hart’s preface to which 
exception may be taken. One wonders a little at his reference 
to an American advocate for the excellent orthography of Tod 
for the substantive “death,” and dot for the adjective “dead.” 
We suppose that Mr. Hart knew that the Conference sum- 
moned by the North German government to meet in Berlin, in 
January, 1876, consisting of fourteen members, among whom 
were such scholars as Scherer, Wilmanns, Kuhn, Sanders and 
Bartsch, unanimously rejected the writing éodt and tédten, and, 
with a single dissenting voice, adopted tot and ttn. The 
reference to such an authority, if one were needed for the 
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unphilological mind, would have been ample. One misses an 
authority for the discrimination in orthography between “ the 
true adverb well, woh/,” and the concessive “indeed, truly, 
perhaps, wol.” No authority for this distinction exists in deri- 
vation, and it is not easy to imagine any valid reason for what 
seems at first sight a capricious innovation. Jacob Grimm, 
than whom no higher authority on the German language has 
yet written, in more than one place took ground against the 
dehnungszeichen h, and in his Kleinere Schriften (vol. i. was pub- 
lished 1864) issued under Muellenhoff’s direction, the A in wohl 
is uniformly omitted, not only where the word means “indeed, 
truly, perhaps,” but where it has the meaning “ well” or good. 
The Conference above referred to, voted this h out of the 
great majority of words where it is found, including wofd in 
both senses. The vote went farther; it rejected the h in wahr 
and wéhren, though thereby there is for the eye no longer a dis- 
tinction between war, “true,” and war, “was;” between 
waren, “to last,” and wdiren, first and third plural of the preterit, 
subjunctive of sein. The Conference voted to leave the A in 
four words; Ahn as distinguished from an, fahnden as distin- 
guished from fanden ; die Uhr from der Ur and the prefix ur, 
and der Ruhm from der Rum. But these few differently writ- 
ten words have different origins, and there seems to have been 
no voice heard proposing a difference in orthography for the 
same root, whenever its meaning varies. ‘T'o reform German or 
any other language on such a basis would be impossible. 
Every man has his whims. It seems the result of a coalition of 
whims, that the Conference advised to leave the / in the above 
four words. We could have praised Mr. Hart’s usage, if he 
had omitted the 2 uniformly. We cannot approve an orthog- 
raphy that neither rests on an etymological basis nor is sup- 
ported by the ordinary facts of language. Those facts present 
us thousands of words, each one of which has meanings quite 
as divergent, often more divergent, than are “well” and 
“ perhaps.” 

Mr. Hart’s introduction has been characterized by one re- 
viewer (presumably the gentleman referred to as authority for 
the change from éodt to tot) as so excellent that “it ought to in- 
crease the number of Faust readers.” We do not wish to de- 
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tract from this praise. The introduction is instructive and 
admirable, and if we mention two or three points which have 
occurred to us as deserving farther consideration, it is rather by 
way of suggestion than of criticism. 

Mr. Hart does not fully commit himself, as we understand it, 
to Herman Grimm’s view of the origin of Mephistopheles. 
That view is not simply new and striking, it is revolutionary. 
The view is well-condensed by Mr. Hart, and we should be 
glad to quote it entire from him if our space permitted. The 
view, in brief, is that Herder, whom Goethe first met in Stras- 
bourg, was the first to reveal to Goethe the power of “ merciless 
criticism,” and showed him that there is nothing of value in all 
the world, either in its pleasures and joys or in its intellectual 
triumphs. He who has attained the most has grasped merely 
phantoms, and “ the game is never worth the candle.” Grimm 
puts in now and then a reservation, and says that Herder him- 
self did not go so far as this, but by his depressing superiority 
to Goethe and morbid dissatisfaction, easily incited Goethe to 
go quite as far in thought. Grimm does well to deny that 
Herder went so far. Herder had too noble an ambition, too 
much delight in literature, too much pleasure in introducing 
Goethe to the good, recent things that had appeared in foreign 
countries to go so far. His surprising productivity, no less 
than his wide knowledge, and his unsated thirst for the poetic 
unfoldings of popular life in foreign nations, never permitted 
him to go so far as this. And one wonders how, with these 
qualities, he could have led Goethe’s imagination so far. Cer- 
tainly Rousseau and Goldsmith, two authors with whom 
Herder made Goethe acquainted, had so much influence on 
Goethe in the future that it may safely be asserted that Herder 
thought it well worth while to study them. It was, too, under 
Herder’s instruction, that Shakspere’s greatness was revealed to 
Goethe. He seems never to have doubted that it was worth 
while to study him. It seems as if the bitterness of Herder’s 
last days was transferred by Grimm to this earlier period, when, 
it is true, he was often discontented and fretful, but not bitter 
or really pessimistic. Grimm makes a great deal of Herder’s 
treatment of the “ Goetz,” which Goethe sent to him in its first 
form, and in regard to which Herder was for a long time silent. 
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When he did answer Goethe's letter, he wrote in rather severe 
terms of the piece. Goethe was instructed by the letter, and 
the revision of the “ Goetz” has less extravagance than the first 
copy. There are some fine things struck out; the first glow of 
genius is more clearly distinguishable in the first form, but 
German literature, on the whole, greatly profited by Herder’s 
frankness). Now Grimm thinks that Herder did not wish to 
have Goethe come into prominence as a writer, and that this is 
the secret of his delay in writing. Is it not quite as reasonable 
to suppose that he hesitated about wounding the magnificent, 
confiding young fellow whose society hadj been so pleasant 
to him at Strasbourg, and whose first great piece, submitted to 
him for approval, was such a compound of excellencies and 
extravagancies, and that just as anybody would delay writing 
a letter that could not be altogether pleasant to the receiver, 
Herder hesitated and delayed? To us, from this end of the 
long line of German writers, Goethe overtops Herder im- 
mensely, and it seems sometimes to us that Herder must have 
fully comprehended the kernel of Geothe’s being and have 
known that this was to unfold in vast proportions. The 
Goethe admirer thinks it was either stupid or wilful in Herder 
not to do this. In plain truth it was neither. Herder, who 
could see greatness in Ossian, did not discern the full breadth 
of promise in the young student at his side. More than a 
year later he says of Goethe, “He is a very good fellow at 
bottom, only rather too much of a butterfly. I never ceased 
reproaching him with it while at Strasbourg.” But this failure 
to perceive all that there was in Goethe does not justify a ver- 
dict of dullness. Herder was always looking far off for his 
stars. His field of view was narrowed by that condition. 
His eye was adapted to a long range. Grimm is mistaken about 
Herder’s inclination to suppress Goethe, and we believe no less 
mistaken in his effort to account for the genius of Mephisto- 
pheles in Goethe’s mind by a reference to Herder’s character. 
Grimm asks the question: “But what did Goethe know of 
Merck, when he conceived the “ Faust” in Strasbourg, and how 
would the poem be conceivable without Mephistopheles?” 
The question is specious, but admits of an answer, if not of a 
categorical one. Goethe had carried the puppet-play of “ Faust” 
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in his mind for many years; had been familiar with it from 
boyhood, but for the last few years, probably since 1768, it had 
been more constantly the subject of thought with reference to 
a literary embodiment. Herder came to Strasbourg in the 
autumn of 1770. In 1772, at the earliest, Goethe wrote some of 
the scenes in the drama ‘“‘ Faust.” In the summer of 1771, just 
after leaving Strasbourg, he made the acquaintance of Merck. 
Now if the Mephistopheles was the same finished character in 
the spring of 1771, that it was in 1772, or whenever the early 
scenes were first committed to paper, if the poem had then, 
early in 1771, advanced so far that the characters had received 
their definite lines, the question has point. But Grimm, him- 
self, does not claim so much as that. Even though in his judg- 
ment Herder furnished the first outlines for the character, he 
admits that Merck more fully represents the figure. The 
question is then not merely without point, it is inconsistent 
with Grimm’s own view. Goethe having the legend in his 
mind, had a devilin his mind, with whom Faust made the com- 
yact, but that devil no more needed to have the character of 
Herder in 1771, than he needed the figure of Merck in 1770, 
before Goethe had seen either Herder or Merck. As far as 
chronology is concerned, there is more to be said for Merck, as 
the prototype of Faust, than for Herder. 

It was not long before Goethe quitted Strasbourg, that Frede- 
rika von Brion and her sister came to the city for a visit. 
Goethe saw them there constantly, and his love for Frederika 
seems to have received a rude shock as he observed her in her 
peasant dress, and with her piquant, unfashionable ways 
among the refined ladies and gentlemen of Strasbourg. At 
all events he was relieved when she returned to Sesenheim, 
and when he was ready to go back to Frankfort with his 
degree, he rode out to Sesenheim and bade her adieu. It was 
anderstood that all love-relations were at anend. There would 
be no marriage. Goethe was not without feeling over the mat- 
ter. In his early life he seems to have had a strong sense of 
moral obligation, and with great force and beauty Grimm 
shows how he developed the character of Margaret from that of 
Frederika, and thus gave vent to the sense of wrong he had 
done an innocent and beautiful girl. Not that Margaret in 
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“Faust” represents Frederika in every particular. Grimm con- 
ceives the relations between the two parties to have been per- 
fectly innocent, except so far as Goethe won Frederika’s affec- 
tions and then finally disdained them. Now, right after this 
experience, with his mind full of Frederika and his unkindness 
and injustice to her, he meets Merck and becomes his friend. 
His mind is full, too, of the “ Faust”-legend. What more nat- 
ural that he should say to himself, “ my treatment of that girl 
was the devil’s work?” What more natural than that the 
refined, cosmopolitan, but cool Merck, so winning Goethe’s con- 
fidence that he told him the story, should by word and act set 
so light a value on things sacred to Goethe as to reveal to the 
latter a new conception of denying cynicism, and thus furnish 
the missing link between Goethe’s own experience and that of 
the earlier Faust. From that moment, not before, the “ Faust” 
conception is clear. The “ Faust” of Goethe, in its profoundes* 
and most passionate scenes, bears the stamp not of the preced- 
ing winter, but of the summer of 1771. 

Really the main argument with Grimm for referring the ele- 
ments of Mephistopheles’ character to Herder is that “ Merck 
has not substance enough in him to supply the material for a 
character like Mephistopheles, who looks down upon all things 
from aloft. Merck’s criticism was purely destructive; it pulled 
down, but never built up.” While there are certain things in 
Goethe’s own confessions that seem to corroborate this view of 
Merck there are certain other records, such as the letters 
addressed to Merck by the Duke Karl August and Wieland; 
and even some from Geetne’s hand that give ground for hesita- 
tion in accepting it. Goethe says to Eckermann “all his 
(Merck’s) pranks and tricks sprang from the basis of a higher 
culture; but as he was not a productive nature—on the contrary 
he possessed a strongly marked negative tendency—he was far 
more ready to blame than praise, and involuntarily sought out 
everything which might enable him to indulge his habit.” 
This passage from the “ Conversations” with one from “Truth 
and Poetry” are, we believe, the main, though not the only 
proof-texts for Grimm’s doctrine that “‘ Merck's criticism de- 
stroyed ; it constructed nowhere.” But when we find Merck 
advising Goethe at the beginning of his career against the ex- 
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travagancies of prominent writers of the time: “Do not ally 
yourself with them; your endeavor, your unmistakable ten- 
dency is to give to reality a poetic form, while they on the 
contrary seek to give reality to the imaginary and this can 
produce only nonsense,” we find in these correct and profoundly 
encouraging words a justification for denying that Merck’s 
criticism was always destructive. Here Goethe’s tendency is 
characterized with the penetration of genius and Goethe is 
encouraged to be true to his own gifts. When Merck helped 
Goethe to print the Goetz, when he deterred him from correcting 
“Werther,” when he ridiculed “Clavigo” and admonished 
Goethe against such careless and superficial composition, his 
criticism was something beside destructive. And when we 
examine his character, we find it broad and spacious, embrac- 
ing very diverse elements of culture and having fascinating 
features for the most exalted in station as well as the most 
comprehensive thinker. 

If the “ Faust” poem has any organic thread running through 
it, it is that of the education of an aspiring, human soul, the 
evolution from within under the disciplining power of experience 
of healthier, sounder views, of cheerful wisdom and solid 
character. This disciplining power of experience, this bringing 
in of reality to deepen the nature and enlarge the field of view, 
this enforcement of the value to man of the limits by which he 
is surrounded, this interpenetration of ideality with reality, for 
all this the guidance of Mephistopheles’ answers for he embodies 
those ideas which answer to an entire creation and its effect on 
man. But more elements in Merck answered to this embodi- 
ment than in Herder. Merck was a man of learning and a 
man of the world; he was a literary critic and a man of science 
(one might almost call him the pioneer in paleontology in Ger- 
many, and his enthusiasm for osteology probably quickened in 
Goethe the impulse which led to the discovery of the inter- 
maxillary bone); he was a polished courtier and a manufac- 
turer; he was a good judge of paintings and an equally good 
judge of men; he touched human /e at more points than 
Herder did, and nearly every where with the hand of a master. 
When one reads the covenant-scene in “ Faust,” one finds it 
impossible to put the sensitive, grumbling, hypochondriacal 
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Herder behind the germs of Mephistopheles’ character. Such 
an idealism as Herder’s was, so boundless in its ambition and 
arrogation, has scarcely been paralleled among literary men, 
and yet such was the supremacy of Merck over Herder that 
the latter called him “Socrates-Addison” and submitted his 
writings at one period to Merck’s criticism as to a final judg- 
ment. Herder was a prolific writer and his publications greatly 
outnumbered Merck’s. But Merck was sought for as a con- 
tributor by many journals of his day and he was not an unpro- 
ductive writer. Neither of these two writers can receive the 
praise of the highest kind of original constructiveness. But 
Merck was great in too many things to be preéminently great 
in anything, but he must have been a most educating as well 
as a most fascinating companion. That Goethe sometimes 
quailed beneath his judgments seems certain. Both before him 
and Herder Goethe had at first that sense of inferiority which a 
wide acquaintance with the world and acknowledged gifts in 
elder men are apt to awaken in a youth. Though Herder 
would never have admitted inferiority to any one, he never- 
theless seems to have perceived that Merck’s taste was correcter 
than his. Herder was often melancholy, in the latter part of 
his life nearly always bitter. Merck was “ gloomy at times, 
at others again full of bright, glorious views.” Herder had in 
spite of his morose grumbling some faith in the things invisible 
and his aim was the cultivation of his race. The words on his 
tombstone “ Light, Love, Life” are not a mocking sarcasm ; he 
was in a certain sense true to his ideals to the end. We have 
seen that the “ Faust”-idea is that of a development of character 
under the discipline of a wide experience as embodied in 
Mephistopheles. Does not that bring Herder near to Mephis- 
topheles? Not so near as it brings Merck, for Mephistopheles’ 
own idea is not to develope and save Faust, but to ruin him. 
That life isa fruitless groping, that the value of its teaching 
and training is null, that we are tried and tested and developed 
only to be crushed, seems to have been Merck’s view and he 
perished by his own hand. 

It is possible that Goethe in his late years exaggerated the 
negative side of Merck’s character. It is also possible that his 
words have led men to overlook the positive side, the insight 
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and the scope, for which Goethe gave him credit. It is certain 
that he understood Goethe better than Herder did, that he had 
more elements of influence at his command, that he was less 
egotistical even though he may have been more cynical. We 
can imagine him to have been a good Mephistopheles, a Mephis- 
topheles without the intent (we will not say without any ten- 
dency) to ruin, even with the intent, when he was sane and 
clear (he had paroxysms of depression), to help, and who 
actually did affect favorably in some ways Goethe’s whole life. 
As Goethe came into relations with him, just as his whole 
nature was profoundly stirred by his love and neglect of her, 
who became the Margaret of “Faust,” as the respect which 
Herder had for Merck and which he must have emphasized to 
Goethe prepared Goethe for a man of unusual powers and as he 
says “from 1771,” the first acquaintance, “we were friends,” and 
as he farther says that Merck was the prototype of his Mephis- 
topheles and as Merck’s friends even joked him on this relation, 
we see no reason to go back to Herder and put him behind a 
character which Merck so much more perfectly fills out. 

But whatever may be the truth as to the origin of the 
character, Mephistopheles, the other part of Grimm’s theory 
that Faust stands for Goethe seems to us incontestable. If 
Mephistopheles is built from the elements of Herder, it would 
seem to be a corollary that Faust represents Goethe. Equally 
true is it that the relations of Merck and Goethe were such 
that the theory which conceives of Merck as the original of 
Mephistopheles involves a Goethe behind Faust. It is strange 
that Mr. Hart while rather .approbating Grimm’s view of 
Mephistopheles is so severe on the supposition that Faust rep- 
resents Goethe. He says, p. 23: “ Faust is not Goethe himself. 
No graver mistake could be made than to confound the embod- 
iment of the poet’s imagination with the poet himself.” Clear 
and sharp in opposition to such a view are Grimm's words, 
“Faust represents Goethe’s actual life. In his universal exis- 
tence he becomes capable of growing old with him and of 
remaining eternally young. Up to the last days he takes from 
him every thought. Faust is the embodied soul of Goethe, for 
whom no distance was too great, no experience impossible. 
We could give Faust credit for having written all Goethe's 
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poems, all his scientific works. What Goethe left behind in 
single verses and thoughts, elicited from him by the moment, 
could as a whole be regarded as paralipomena to Faust.” 
Beginning with the “Goetz,” through the “ Werther,” 
“Tphigenie,” “Tasso,” and the rest, Goethe’s personality does 
enter into his characters and in nearly every piece one character 
or more presents phases of life or experience which have Goethe 
indelibly stamped upon them. Mr. Hart agrees to that and 
makes Faust and Mephistopheles “related to each other as the 
poet Goethe, the enthusiast and lover of nature stands related 
to the philosopher Goethe, the anxious weigher of his own 
motives, the unsparing judge of his own performances.” But 
when we consider the original Faust-story and note how utterly 
different in nature Faust and the devil are; when we consider 
the motive through which Goethe wonderfully transformed the 
old story and rescued Faust by a purifying process under 
Mephistopheles’ direction ; when we note with what fervor his 
personal experiences find utterance in the monologues and in 
the episode of Margaret, it seems reasonable to regard Faust as 
representing rather the whole of Goethe than one side of his 
nature. Besides it is not easy to identify the basis of Herder 
and the figure of Merck in Mephistopheles with the philosoph- 
ical side of Goethe’s nature. Weare not sure of understanding 
what is meant on the theory of such a duality by a necessity 
for Mephistopheles in Part Second to “end decrescendo.” Is 
the “ philosopher Goethe” merged in the “poet Goethe?” Is 
that what is meant by the statement that “ Mephistopheles is 
made to vanish into nothingness as doubt, self-mistrust, self- 
reproach, remorse for the follies and errings of youth will 
always vanish in the serenity of ripe, beneficent old age?” 
That Mephistopheles should stand for the “‘ philosopher Goethe 
the anxious weigher of his own virtues, the unsparing judge of 
his own performances, and vanish into nothingness” because 
as a man grows old self-reproach and remorse vanish, is a “ lame 
and impotent conclusion ” and makes for us the poem a travesty 
of human life. Why should any man be interested in saving 
the poetical, enthusiastic side of his nature by the loss of his 
ethical instincts? Whereas if Faust is the whole Goethe, and 
Mephistopheles is the combination of things without, around 
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him, and he against and over, nay, through this embodiment of 
antagonism triumphs, saving the moral and philosophical no 
less than the enthusiastic, and yet attaining serenity, the poem 
has a noble goal, no matter how circuitous may be the route 
by which it reaches that goal. The only reason for thinking it 
possible to put the other construction on the poem is the fear 
that sometimes creeps over the student of Goethe that the 
ethical in him did perish; that the deep regret embodied in 
“Goetz” and “ Faust” did at last die. We prefer a view that 
honors Goethe more than that. Even if it be the correct esti- 
mate of Goethe’s moral development (and Mr. Hutton’s analysis 
favors it) is it certain that Goethe would embody that view in 
a drama? Can Goethe mean to teach that the self-reproach, 
which aman with any nobility would feel who should look 
back upon having been the Faust toa Margaret, is to be re- 
garded as forgotten, as vanished in a serene old age? Would 
not Goethe avoid such a doctrine in his writing even though it 
were true of him in fact? And how can Mephistopheles who 
represents the force that leads Faust into follies be identified 
with self-reproach and remorse for those follies? 

Von Leeper’s view of Goethe is inconsistent with Grimm's 
theory of Mephistopheles. Are we mistaken in thinking that 
such a combination is presented as possible, even natural in Mr. 
Hart’s introduction? It is not worth while to quote here the 
utterances of Goethe in favor of Grimm's view of Faust him- 
self; for instance, that one in the notice of the French transla- 
tion of Stapfer, because the reader who does not find the man 
Goethe behind Faust, would hold that Goethe’s words are not 
inconsistent with his own opinion. A literal transcript of 
Goethe no one should claim, but to such a type as he was of 
man’s capacities and most daring aims, Faust, in his colossal 
proportions, is expanded. There has been a widespread belief 
that Faust represents Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. This 
opinion still has a strong backing, and Vischer’s “contribu- 
tions’ present here and there a confirmation of this view. 

If Vischer’s book had a ful! and accurate index, its worth 
would be greatly increased. The “Faust” student is obliged 
now either to carry it as a whole in his mind, or to grope through 
it in search of the criticism of particular passages. It is nota 
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commentary, and the subjects treated are grouped under heads 
that may include passages from all parts of the book. There 
is value for the German who has known the tragedy from his 
boyhood in such a treatment, but for the foreign teacher the 
book is not an easy one to master, partly because of the style, 
and largely because of the method of treatment. 

Herman Grimm’s lectures have been now nearly two years 
before the public. They have received a cordial welcome and 
will maintain a place in the Goethe-literature long after many 
of the new theories and judgments which they propound are 
remembered merely as original and brilliant. The author has 
a familiarity with art, a joy in the best expression of the race 
that tinges all that he writes and throws a warm glow of poetry 
about the dullest fact. For great men he has the charity that 
“thinketh no evil ;” we sometimes wish he had more of it for 
smaller men. While he accuses Herder of wishing to depress 
Goethe, it sometimes looks as if he were inclined to depress the 
men about Goethe that he may exalt his hero. We have indi- 
cated this in discussing his estimate of Merck. Of course such 
a tendency is seriously objectionable. It is a greater as well as 
a more natural thing in a region that its grandest mountain 
should be flanked and surrounded by summits that have some 
resemblance in beauty and massiveness to the central, overtop- 
ping majesty. It is a more honorable as well as a more natu- 
ral thing for a country that its greatest writer should be sur- 
rounded by minds that are neither mean nor trivial—Herder, 
Schiller, Wieland, Merck, they all seem to dwindle a little, 
while Grimm apotheosizes Goethe. 

But Grimm is original. He writes not merely with artistic 
discernment (though not always with a true sense of propor- 
tion) but with sparkling, abounding originality. He some- 
times seems in the region of criticism to be what Phillips 
Brooks is in sermonizing, inexhaustibly fresh and flowing. 
He has enjoyed the best society from his boybood, and in the 
delightful atmosphere of his culture it is a pleasure to imagine 
oneself hearing the echoes of the great scholars to whose talk 
he listened in the most impressionable part of his life. He who 
would know Goethe, as the best of his countrymen have known 
him and know him still, cannot afford to neglect these lectures 
by Grimm. 
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Articte V.—ON SOME INFLUENCES WHICH IN EURO- 
PEAN COUNTRIES AT THE PRESENT TIME 
MODIFY PREACHING. 


PREACHING is the life of the church in the relations of 
instruction, development, and propagation; as devotion is in 
the relations of soul-life and personal piety. But like all other 
causes, it is itself subject to modification by conditions and 
coéfficients. Like everything in the hands of mortals, it is sus- 
ceptible of influences not strictly legitimate. The pulpit, like 
an imperfectly insulated compass, often shows aberrations not 
due to the current of polar-electricity which alone ought to 
influence it. 

I. The observing traveler in European countries is struck 
with the influence which the relations of Church and State 
exercise upon preaching. In proportion as freedom of move- 
ment in church circles is allowed or disallowed, the range of 
subjects brought by the pulpit before the people is enlarged 
or contracted. Wherever the support of the clergy and the 
church depends upon State arrangements, there exists a well- 
defined pressure against all effective application of Scripture- 
principles to public life, and a lack of all appeals that are 
meant directly to alleviate any difficulties in the civil status. 
On the other hand, when responsibility to the Church alone is 
modified by a co-responsibility to the State and by a super- 
vision of Church decisions by State-courts, a marked influence 
is noted toward liberalism in the pulpit. Clergymen of the 
Church of England, after the Bennett-judgment, lamented the 
union of Church and State, which gave it birth. In Berlin, 
Lisco and Sydow denied the supernatural birth of our Lord, 
and yet it has proved a difficult thing to dislodge them from a 
professedly orthodox pulpit. Other ministers joined with them 
in calling upon the civil power to prevent the attempted action of 
the ecclesiastical courts. The question concerning a catechism 
prepared by a Liberal minister in a canton of Switzerland, the 
adoption of which for public instruction depended on the Can- 
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tonal-council, was decided affirmatively, though to orthodoxy 
the catechism seemed little better than rationalistic. It has been, 
indeed, through such quasi protection of Liberalism—i. e., the 
protection afforded error, by the embarrassing difficulties put 
in the way of its prosecution, through the complications of 
Church and State—that Switzerland and Southern France have 
been leavened with it. The influence has been deadening to 
zeal, restrictive in the range of practical topics, and foster- 
ing to every seed of error. The only influence to the contrary, 
on record, is the incidental conversion of that noble Christian 
gentleman and polished writer, Count Aginor de Gasparin, who 
owed the change in his views to the examination and the read- 
ing aloud to his wife, at home, of two orthodox sermons, for 
which, he (being a judge) was called upon to condemn a poor 
pastor. 

II. The doctrine of the church also, and the method of 
church government modify the work of the ministry. One 
cannot but note the positive and authoritative tone of those 
whose doctrine and government give them the feeling of 
power. It contrasts with the more apologetic and even self- 
justifying tone of others. The continental preaching is much 
influenced by the position of recognized authority which the 
minister holds, whether Protestant or Romanist. The strong- 
est of all theories of the church acts in such a way as to 
change almost the whole character of preaching, and make it 
more a declaration of church-rules than an exposition of the 
word of God. And where authority is not apparent, at least 
the paternal air is assumed. There is indeed a fine line of 
coincidence here. In proportion as the people are held as sub- 
jects, as children, or as a jury, are they admonished, instructed, 
or reasoned with. The Romish priests are often authoritative 
to arrogance, the French and German Protestant pastors are 
paternal, while the English establishment is more embarrassed, 
and the Dissenters, dependent wholly on the power of truth, 
claim no further authority than their divine commission and 
the enthusiasm of conviction can impart. We may indicate, 
in passing, a decided preference for the apparent weakness of 
the Protestant communities, compared with the Romanist. 
We can desire no “coign of vantage” which is stolen from the 
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people; and makes them less than the jury which the right of 
private judgment constitutes them. “I speak as unto wise 
men, judge ye,” is a far better, and, in the end stronger, posi- 
tion than an assumed infallibility whether personal or papal. 

III. National characteristics appear to influence preaching. 
The natural oratory of the Latin races, the same spirit as that 
which animated Cicero and made Quintilian a critic, is still 
seen in the pulpits of Italy, parts of Switzerland, and in France. 
Those who fill them are in their manner easy, flowing, rhetor- 
ical. They are rarely impassioned, and never pass beyond the 
bounds of a proper and decorous self-control. The dominant 
character is the zsthetical. One can scarcely too much admire 
the elegance of their periods, the animated proprieties of their 
gesticulation, the clear pungency of their enunciation, the 
admirable range of voice, the pictorial beauty of their illustra- 
tions. For diction whose rhythmical flow and musical cadence 
did not weaken a particle its fervor and directness, for sentences 
of adjusted length, each seeming to be tipped with fire, for dig- 
nified animation of delivery, I never heard anything to equal 
the sermon (oration it were better called—or philippic) of the 
celebrated Jesuit — Father Curci, at Rome. Without under- 
standing all the words, I was able to follow the structure of the 
discourse, so perfect was its form, with the aid of only a clue 
given beforehand. And it was evident enough from the mobile 
faces of his large auditory, where the points were made. But 
the lack is painfully felt of that downright moral earnestness 
which characterizes the Teuton and the Saxon. The dramatic 
style, even when natural, leaves the soul more or less in the 
atmosphere of merely dramatic feeling. In Germany and En- 
gland one is certain that the rougher diction and often awkward 
oratory are fraught with a purpose to affect the soul and con- 
trol the life. Even when I could not but acknowledge the 
fascination of Fisch and Godet and Humbert, I felt far more 
deeply the intention to wrestle with my soul in the tones of 
Spurgeon, Frazer, and an unknown German pastor I heard in 
Moscow. The sturdiness and strength of Scotland better befit 
the message of God to men. To me these facts seem worth 
stating, that the awkwardly sincere may be encouraged and the 
graceful warned against over-estimation of that which is out- 
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ward. The ring of a deep moral purpose wil] come out in the 
handling of even a cracked alarm-bell; while the tinkle of mere 
taste may put conscience to sleep with its silver elegance. The 
history of the Latin churches, compared with the German and 
Anglo-Saxon, is full of instruction, as to the respective merits 
of a polished dramatization of the gospel, and a rough sincer- 
ity in pressing it home upon the conscience. 

IV. I noticed, also, a correspondence between the character 
of the pulpit and the degree in which Christian morals pre- 
vailed. Where the higher views of Christian living concerning 
the Sabbath and amusements prevail, there is more downright 
earnestness in the pulpit. It is hard to exhort a continental 
audience to mortification of the flesh, when you know it is just 
waiting for the service to be done to enter a round of gaieties 
ending with the opera, to attend which on the Sabbath evening 
is not counted—said Dr. Tholuck—* wrong but rather unmin- 
isterial.” Such is the force of the sentiment in favor of a 
holiday Sabbath that many Americans are overborne and dis- 
semble also, and find it a convenient maxim for Paris, “ to do 
in Rome as the Romans do.” A priori, one may be certain 
that there will be less blood-earnestness in ministering to 
a people who are to drive in the parks, than to one which is 
disposed to retire for closet-prayer and self-examination, or go 
forth for Christian work. Nothing is such a stay to the min- 
istry as our Puritan Sabbath; and, alas, for the day that is 
witnessing its gradual transformation. A little thought shows 
that the preaching of the so-called severer doctrines becomes 
irksome, and is avoided amid such a society as we have de- 
scribed. The supposed more cheerful views are proclaimed, 
and thus faith is undermined. Through the pulpit, low views 
of Christian living have reacted and lowered again the views 
of Christian doctrine. 

V. The relation of preaching to the comparative intelligence 
of the hearers is evidently one of importance. The effect of 
the lower standard of general intelligence abroad (decidedly 
lower both in England and on the continent than in our 
average American congregations) has been two-fold. The first 
effect has been beneficial, because conservative. The pulpit, 
accustomed to regard the people as incapable, has been freed 
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from our temptation to sublimated and speculative sermons, 
which are like feeding the hungry on a Scotch mist. It has 
been freed, too, from our tendency to broad sermons; induc- 
tions from facts foreign to daily life and concerns, and as hostile 
to devotional feeling as a smothering blanket is to respiration. 
And it has escaped our tendency to polemical divinity and the 
over-use of scientific and metaphysical defences of religion 
against irreligious science and metaphysics. So far as I heard 
or have read, the conception of such sermons is nowhere had, 
out of America (except, perhaps, in a section of the so-called 
Broad Church of England). The attempt to satisfy the hun- 
gering soul, with a speck of truth, heated to the boiling and 
burning point, and shown by the spectroscope of imagination 
so that the audience can see only a few brilliant spectrum 
lines, is, I think, thoroughly American. “ Feeding on the 
wind” is a figure that does no justice to the fact. Nothing is 
so impalpable and imponderable as some sermons published 
and spoken in America. One feels at times like shouting to 
the preacher what Edwin Booth said to the waiter who brought 
him an uncommonly small piece of beefsteak, “ Yes! that’s it; 
bring me some.” Abroad, they have not yet advanced to the 
conclusion that the people know it all already ; and need only 
to be amused with a bit of pyrotechnics. Nor do they think 
the pulpit the place in which to worry a half-comprehending 
people with a half-comprehensible, superficially scientific de- 
fence of Christian doctrine. The attempt to justify everything 
in the supernatural plane, by the rigid inductions of the nat- 
ural, is not within the province of the pulpit, even if within 
the pale of possibility. So far as the effect of addressing less 
intelligent people has been conservative, it has been beneficial, 
and may have a lesson in it for us. It may check the tenden- 
cies to a narrow textuality, an anti-scriptural mottoism, and 
a false refinement. But, on the other hand, the cause has 
operated unfavorably in reducing the standard of preaching at 
some points below what it ought to be. The general average 
of ability cannot be said to equal that which has been found in 
America for years. There is less effort in the sermon, when 
the preacher thinks of discussing higher themes only in the 
press. In the rural districts the pulpit-work is overshadowed by 
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the pastoral; and in the cities it finds its rival in the printing 
press. Through the quarterlies, of which the number is great, 
and through the secular press, in which religious questions are 
in some countries more freely discussed than with us, much of 
the weight and warmth of our pulpit-work is drawn off. The 
press abroad, however, appeals to a smaller circle of readers, 
though one of select character and advanced education, and the 
general effect of a pulpit on a lower intellectual level is not 
good. On the whole, the lower intelligence of the audience 
has been more unfavorable than propitious. That has been 
accepted which would not be here. But this, too, with many 
other things, is now in a state of rapid transition. Soon the 
sermon must rise to be the minister's first work; as it is (at 
least comparatively) with us. 

VI. Another modifying cause is found in comparative purity 
of doctrine. Where purity has been maintained, there remains 
the fervor and power of the pulpit. Evangelical churches, the 
world over, are those in which the ministers preach as though 
they meant something. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of a thorough and radical change in the soul, the in- 
dispensability of personal experience, the doctrines of sin, and 
punishment, and atonement; these everywhere conserve and 
develop earnestness in the pulpit. The very inadequacy of 
the means to the end, stimulates to the utmost energy in using 
the means. Where other means for salvation are relied upon 
than “sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth,” 
then the pulpit is weakened. Where the “ foolishness of 
preaching” is still esteemed the “power of God,” it is hon- 
ored and cultivated. The earnest purpose of Evangelicalism 
breathes fire into her orawr’s tongues, and preserves the 
pulpit from becoming any mere pendant to civilization or a 
contributor to genteel recreation. The lines are very distinct 
here. Between Protestantism and Romanism there is the 
widest chasm. Were it not for the polemical fire in the 
Romish preaching of the day in Europe, it would be almost 
destitute of lifeand heat. This it was which gave brilliancy to 
Father Curci’s addresses at Rome, and thronged his audiences, 
while the rest of the churches (as far as I could learn) were quite 
deserted. Indeed I do not know whether preaching was 
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attempted in them. The doctrines that divorce religious life 
and the word of God, smother the pulpit, so that these more 
than four hundred churches of Rome seemed to be as “ dumb 
dogs that could not bark.” The waking up of the Romish 
pulpit in America is due to that worldly-wisdom with which 
Rome always imitates Protestant methods which are found 
effective. ‘Sacramental grace” here, needs to be supplemented 
with “Passionist Missions.” The line is traceable between 
Continental and English Protestant communities. It coincides 
with the channel. There is more vigor in Anglo-Saxon pulpits 
because there is more definiteness and strength in Anglo-Saxon 
theology. The man who stands first of all English preachers to 
the people, is the one whose theology is most marked and clear. 
This line is even traceable between Continental Protestant com- 
munities themselves in the proportion of their respective ortho- 
doxy. The Italian Free Church and the Waldensian Church, 
have power and prevail through the intensity with which they 
hold and the faithfulness with which they hold forth the 
doctrines of the cross. The wave of rationalism which passed 
over Holland and Germany, left the pulpit powerless ; and it is 
vigorous now only in proportion as the effect of that wave is 
being overcome. In France the reorganization of scattered 
churches goes on since the terrible year 1870, with greater 
rapidity among the orthodox. The victory in the Synod of 
1872 was gained over superior numbers, and the standard of 
the cross rejoices in the support of such men as Pressensé, 
so well known everywhere in political and literary circles; 
Bersier, perhaps the first preacher in Paris; Fisch, director of 
schemes of Christian work, and the Monods, evangelical and 
scholarly. It is a source of the greatest comfort in looking out 
into the future of continental Christianity, as well as a con- 
sideration of significance for us, that the pulpit thrives or dies 
according to the comparative purity of the doctrine it teaches, 
A rationalizing pulpit saps its own foundation. It dies of the 
inanition it induces. 

VII. The relation of preaching to the different modes of 
worship is very intimate. The observer is forced to the con- 
clusion that the simpler forms of worship are favorable to the 
power of the pulpit. The apostolic simplicity which puts the 
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congregation before the minister to hear all that God has 
commanded him, bears its fruit in securing a message fresh, 
vivid, and strong! The unburdened ritual leaves room for the 
messenger. The soul, unsatisfied with suppositious pardon, 
turns hungering for the bread of life to the open Bible. Under 
an encumbered ritual, truth is suffocated, the teaching of the 
altar renders that of the desk superfluous, Exposition is aban- 
doned in the Romish communion, and almost abandoned in some 
sections of the Episcopalian; while it flourishes among Pro- 
testants, and there in almost exact proportion to the simplicity 
in the forms of worship. In the Greek Church I was unfortu- 
nate enough (owing to a misunderstanding of hours), not to 
hear a full Sabbath-service, but in the other services which I 
witnessed there was not so much as a scrap of exhortation or 
instruction by the officiating priest. The novel scene of an 
infant's communion seemed to be relieved by no instruction to 
the parent. Abundant crossings, absolute prostrations to the 
floor, numerous kissings of the holy books, and the queerest 
grouping of heads under the book of the gospels, as held up to 
be read by the priest, there were, but no teaching. The clergy 
are too illiterate, it is said, and their very looks prove that it is 
so. ‘Though the prayers are in the old Sclavonie and are 
unintelligible to the people, no explanation is offered. Though 
the thundering roll of the deepest bass filled the vast spaces of 
St. Isaac’s Church with the cantillations, and the answering 
choir gave the rarest harmonies with the purest intonation, not 
a syllable of anything to be learned was uttered. The intel- 
lectual element in the State religion of Russia seems to be as 
near zero as possible. In both the Greek and Roman churches, 
Mariolatry, Confession, and Penance put aside instruction. 
But more than all other causes, the doctrine of the real presence 
makes the preaching of Christ unnecessary and uninteresting. 
I was a worshiper in Romish churches almost every Sabbath 
when I was on the continent, and while I never saw the mass 
wanting, I never heard a word commending Christ directly to 
the people. The sermons were either polemical or moral. How 
could it be otherwise? The Word incarnate, must be more 
than the Word preached! It is better to be eating Christ's 
body, with the infallible certainty of salvation thereby, than 
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to be listening to any words whatever! The result is that the 
morning in all the Romish churches is taken up in a series 
of masses, for successive congregations, and preaching does 
not have its place till after all. As the vast majority of 
Romanists give up the afternoon to recreations, the whole 
church may be said, practically, to have no preaching at all. 
Even the buildings which were erected for scenic effect and 
processional worship, conspire to the same end; and the ener- 
vating effect of superstition completes the case, by deadening 
the very desire to hear the gospel. A pulpit in a cathedral is 
sadly overborne by massive architecture and is sadly ineffective, 
save in isolated cases. The churches in which Calvin, Zwingli, 
and Luther preached, were small enough for men to hear 
in, and whatever may have been the difficulties in old St. 
Giles in Edinboro’ before it was chopped up into three 
churches, we can have no doubt that the sturdy Knox had 
learned to overcome them, by preaching from his window over 
the noise of the street just below. Observation only strength- 
ens the predilection for that fair treatment of worship and 
instruction which about equally divides between them the 
hours of public service! Any encroachment of one upon the 
other is to be deprecated most earnestly. That is the happiest 
adjustment in which the heart, rested in God, turns with 
delight to hear the message from God, and then returns to 
praise and bless His holy name. It was an exquisite joy to 
join in such a service, after months of deprivation, in the Tab- 
ernacle at London, and again to find it, an oasis in the desert, in 
the French Protestant churches, and the American Chapel in 
Paris. 

VIII. Preaching of course modifies the state of religion. 
Motion is life, and wherever such « state of religion exists as 
secures the Christian growth and the conversion of souls, there 
is life in the pulpit. Nothing so deadens it as perfunctory meth- 
ods. The doctrine of conversion is critically discriminative, and 
the fact of conversion serves to apply the test. Where there is 
an aggressive piety, there the pulpit blazes and coruscates with 
its true glory! Where religion is stagnant, there the pulpit falters 
and fails. We know how true it is when comparing seasons of 
revival with those of languor in our own churches. It only 
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strengthens the conclusion to make the broader comparison. 
Among the Romanists the aggression of polemics seems, as has 
been hinted, to impart animation! German Protestantism is 
as near stationary as anything can be and yet be alive, and the 
pulpit shows it plainly. Methods of aggression upon the un- 
converted world seem scarcely to be thought upon in the church 
proper. They are just beginning to be felt through the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and the Sunday schools. Were 
there not an undertone of the deepest personal piety sustain- 
ing the pulpit in a partly experimental preaching, Protestant- 
ism must disintegrate in Germany. As it is, the venerable 
Tholuck said to us, when asked about the prospect of the 
unity of the church, “I fear they will all end in believing 
nothing, and thus become one.” God forefend! But the edu- 
cational theory of religion, confirmation at a certain age, one 
service on the Sabbath, no prayer meetings, and no Sunday 
schools, make such a state of religion as puts both the power 
and purity of the pulpit in jeopardy ! 

French Protestantism, especially that in the north and in 
Paris, which owes its vitality, under God, largely to the 
Monods, seems to be in better case. It struggles not so much 
with spiritual apathy, as with excessive worldliness and gaiety ; 
but is so sore pressed with these as to make a tearful appeal to 
America for prayer and sympathy. There is more life in the 
heart of the church, and more spirit in the pulpit. The preach- 
ing of the English establishment, as heard through its repre- 
sentatives on the continent, seems greatly to lack spiritual 
force and vigor. The miserable whine of their semi-intonation, 
the tardiness of attempted ritualism, with nothing to sustain it 
(like a theater in a barn), the meagerness of the sermons, pro- 
voked constant remark. We had reason to thank the church 
many times for the service, but only occasionally for the serv- 
ants. At home, most earnest efforts have been put forth, and 
with partial success, to popularize the services of the establish- 
ment, and to reach the people with preachers they will hear. 
Yet we heard Canon Burrowes, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
deliver to an audience of some thousands the most lifeless 
essay on the whole Epistle to the Ephesians, in which, more- 
over, he managed to leave the Paul, who wrote the first and 
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fundamental chapter, quite out in the cold. In the country 
districts, as many would become dissenters probably, as in the 
cities, but they are held to the establishment by their pecu- 
niary interests. Cottage-rents go, often, by favor to friends of 
the establishment. James Spurgeon told me of one clergyman 
who said, “ Dissent in my parish! No, indeed, I am the minister, 
and my brother is the squire, and they daren’t call their souls 
their own.” 

The preaching of English Dissenters and Scotch Presbyte- 
rians, is strong, direct, and searching! They honor the word 
of God, and are honored by it. They shun not to declare 
the whole counsel of God, in the great doctrines of salvation. 
Such men, too, as Donald Frazier, Cummings, Newman Hall, 
Parker, and Spurgeon, hold the banner of the cross full high 
advanced, and give evidence that the state of religion answers 
to the condition of the pulpit, both being cause and effect. 
We may not forget the force of Liddon, nor the fervor of Ryle, 
nor the earnest work of thousands in the establishment. Still 
the fact remains that the pulpit feels most sensitively the views 
respecting religion which are held by those to whom it ministers. 
Vital godliness, aggressive piety, thorough self-sacrifice in the 
church, give the pulpit its golden opportunities. Such would 
seem to be the causes that influence the pulpit abroad. They 
are full of the gravest lessons for us. 

I. We may rejoice in the complete separation of Church and 
State, which permits so free movement of religious bodies in 
their own component particles, and leaves the pulpit free to 
rebuke or support the powers that be, according to the will of 
God. 

II. We must be thankful that we have no theory of the 
church that clothes us with any unreal authority. ‘“ By mani- 
festation of the truth we commend ourselves to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God.” 

III. Let the heterogeneous character of our national ele- 
ments only strengthen us in all the admirable traits of our 
original stock, and stimulate us to strive to accomplish all 
which the work can demand or employ. 

IV. The prevalence of Christian morals, determining the 
level of the whole population, must become a matter of con- 
stant solicitude to us. 
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V. We speak to so intelligent a people that every possible 
effort is demanded to meet their wants. 

VL. Purity of doctrine and power in the pulpit are insepa- 
rable. ;' 
VII. The ministry may rightly protest against any disturb- 
ance of the simplicity of worship. It ceases to serve its own 
ends, and encroaches upon the domain of instruction, when- 
ever elaborate and formal. And this is true, though both the 
impressive and expressive functions of music in divine wor- 
ship be held, and though it be counted true, as it is true, that 
one may worship by instrumental as truly as by vocal music. 

VUIL And it is certain that the condition of effective preach- 
ing, taken by and large and in settled relations, is an aggres- 
sive type of piety in the churches. The ministry which is 
careless of this, though it be everything else, must ultimately 
fail. Blessed are they whose hearers both “hear and do” the 
will of God. 
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Articte VIL.—THE REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED 
ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE Revision of the Authorized English Version of the 
Bible, as is now generally known, was originated by the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, in England, at its meeting in February, 
1870. This body resolved, on that occasion, to undertake the 
work, and appointed a Committee of its own members for the 
purpose. The resolutions which were adopted, were very sim- 
ple and brief. They declared the desirableness of a revision, 
but indicated that it should not be extended so far as to 
become in any sense a new translation, or to involve any altera- 
tion of the language of the old version, except when, in the 
judgment of competent scholars, such a change should be neces- 
sary. They also suggested, that, in the case of such necessary 
changes, the style of the language employed in the existing ver- 
sion should be closely followed. As members of the Committee 
eight representatives from each house of the Convocation were 
named, of whom Bishops Thirlwall, Ellicott, and Wilberforce, 
and Deans Alford, of Canterbury, and Stanley, of Westminster, 
are among the more prominent as known on this side of the 
ocean. With one further expression of its judgment—namely, 
“that this Committee should be at liberty to invite the 
codperation of any persons eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
nation or religious body they might belong”—the Convocation 
intrusted the work entirely to the charge of the new body 
which it had created. It imposed upon the members of that 
body no obligation to submit the results of their labors for its 
own examination or approval, and no conditions of any kind 
which should make them dependent upon itself. The Com- 

Note.—This Article is the substance of a Lecture given at the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School of Yale College, ou the 4th of March, 1879. This fact will account 
for some peculiarities of style and expression. It may be stated, also, that, inas- 
much as the rules of the Revision Committees, both in England and in our own 
country, do not permit the members to make any announcement of alterations 
from the Authorized Version which have been adopted, until the work has been 


brought to its completion, the suggestions offered in this Article with regard to 
such points are suggestions for whieh the author alone is responsible. 
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mittee owed its existence to the act of the Convocation, and 
carried the authoritative influence of that act into the new 
undertaking. But, in the work itself, it had no responsibility 
laid upon it, except that it should proceed in accordance with 
the general principle of Revision which had been set forth, and 
should be faithful to the truth. 

In accordance with the resolutions which gave it being, the 
Committee met in May of the same year, and divided itself into 
two companies, one for the Revision of the Old Testament and 
the other for that of the New Testament. At the same time, 
it extended an invitation to thirty-seven other gentlemen, both 
of the Established and Dissenting Churches of the kingdom, to 
join the two companies, on an equality in all respects with the 
original members. The Committee, then, established a few 
rules for its own guidance in carrying on its work, which were 
in the line of the suggestions given to it by the Convocation, 
and were fitted to secure the best results. The first meeting for 
the purpose of Revision was held on the 22d of June, 1870. It 
was only a few months after this date, that negotiations were 
entered upon for the creation of an American Committee of 
Revision, which should act in codperation with the English 
companies, and should be governed in its work by similar rules. 
These negotiations were in harmony with the resolutions 
adopted by the Convocation, as we have already noticed them, 
and were prompted by the same large-mindedness which had 
extended the limits of the original Committee, so as to include 
representatives of the non-conforming churches in Great Britain. 
The American Companies, after some delay with reference 
to their organization, met for the beginning of their work in 
October, 1872. For nearly nine years, therefore, on the other 
side of the ocean, and for more than six years on this side, the 
new Revision has been in course of preparation. The sessions 
of the Committees in both countries have been held—one in 
London and the other in New York—once in every month 
during the greater part of each year within this period. These 
sessions have been devoted to consultation and decision respect- 
ing passages previously assigned, which have been investigated 
by all the members in their individual studies. In this way, 
every chapter and verse, every clause and every word have 
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been carefully examined and as carefully discussed, until now 
the entire New Testament has been twice brought under 
review, and the translation passed upon by nearly forty per- 
sons—representing the two countries and all evangelical 
denominations—men of ability in various lines of scholarship 
within the general fieid of biblical learning, who, in the con- 
stant interchange of views, have aided one another, and have 
come, it is hoped, to wise decisions which will commend them- 
selves to the judgment of the church. 

The work on the Old Testament is of course not so near its 
completion, because the ground to be gone over is much 
greater in extent. But of this it is not my office here to speak. 
The American New Testament Company are now engaged in a 
third review of some of the more difficult or doubtful points, 
which they have carried partly through the gospels. This 
work as connected with the remaining New Testament books 
will require several months, probably more than a year longer, 
but before the period of ten years shall have elapsed from the 
time when the Revision was first entered upon in England— 
that is, previous to June, 1880—it is believed that the New 
Testament will be completed. A delay, because of the longer 
time required for the Old Testament, may be necessary before 
the publication of the new book. But we may now look 
forward with hope to the end as in the near future. 

In connection with this brief review of the history of the 
Revision four questions may naturally suggest themselves. 
First, Is the work one for the entrance upon which, at the 
beginning, there were abundant and satisfactory reasons? 
Secondly, If so, by what persons should such a work have been 
undertaken, and on what principles should they carry it 
forward? Thirdly, Of what character are the good results and 
changes, both general and particular, which may be anticipated 
from it? Fourthly, Is it probable that the Revision now nearly 
completed will be successful, and will take the place of the old 
Revision of 1611? 

I. Ina large proportion of the things to which our thought 
is directed, the discussion of reasons why they should or should 
not be done, is, by common consent, terminated when we find 
that they have actually been done. This fact seems to render 
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all such discussion useless, and brings our minds to meet and 
consider the new condition and this alone. But, in this matter 
which is now before us, the sufficiency of the reasons for orig- 
inally undertaking the work is one of the chief points in deter- 
mining the probability of its success, so far as the attainment 
of that end is concerned which those who favor it have had in 
view. These reasons, therefore, cannot be wholly passed over ; 
and yet, at this late period in the history of the undertaking, it 
will not be necessary to present them with the fullness which 
was once required. The progress of time, and the results 
which time has brought with it, will count for something even 
here. It will be enough for my present purpose to offer two 
suggestions. 

The first reason which justifies us in undertaking a new 
revision of our translation of the Scriptures is the fact that no 
such work has been attempted by a duly-organized body for 
more than two centuries. This fact is, to many minds, the 
ground of opposition to the present movement. The English 
Bible has been too sacred, they say; it has been too long held 
in reverence as the word of God, to be subjected to changes at 
this remote period. Changes will detract from its sacredness. 
They will make the Bible a thing of to-day, and tend to 
depress it to the level of the books which concern our earthly 
living only, instead of leaving it in its solitary grandeur as the 
Book Divine. They will separate us from the words in which 
Christian believers of former generations, and not only they 
but we ourselves, have given expression to pious feeling and 
entered into communion with God and his truth. They will 
take away from the glory of its ancient style, and the solemn 
music which belongs to its very language,—the things which, 
as it is read in our hearing, make it seem like the voice of the 
holy apostles and prophets of the early times. They will shock 
the religious feeling, and even shake the religious faith of the 
common reader, to whom the Version of his ancestors has 
seemed to be the true Scripture, inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
and written under his direction. What gain can compensate 
for such loss? That which guided our fathers, and their 
fathers also, to heaven for more than two centuries, should be 
left as it is. 
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This reasoning is good as against those who would modern- 
ize the language throughout, and make a new and strange 
book. But it is not so as against a Revision which keeps itself 
in harmony with the book that is revised. If there can be 
improvements within the limits of the old language and style, 
the suggestions which have just been referred to do not prove 
the impropriety or undesirableness of introducing them. 

Now the passing away of so long a period affords in itself a 
presumption that such improvements can be made, and sug- 
gests that careful investigation should be instituted in order to 
determine whether this presumption is sustained. The very 
instituting of the investigation, however, calls for a body which 
shall be competent to revise, if the necessity for it shall appear. 
And such a necessity will appear, if the result of the investi- 
gation shall prove that the common reader can be led thereby 
to a truer understanding of the Divine teachings. If difficul- 
ties and obscurities can be removed, or if the thought can even 
be more felicitously expressed, so that a verse or passage can 
gain a new impressiveness to the mind, this fact in itself ought 
to overbalance every other consideration. For the force and 
meaning of the Scripture writings are what, as honest scholars 
and Christians, we ought to desire beyond all things else. 

Moreover, there is a danger that the common reader, if no 
such investigation is ever allowed, may rest in a false idea of 
the English Version. He may come to think that it is what 
it is not, and may make a sort of idol of it. It is better for the 
interests of the truth, that he should know how to estimate it 
aright, and should understand that it is a translation of the 
inspired writings made by uninspired men. Otherwise he is 
deceived, and is liable to be awakened from his deception by 
some rude attack of an enemy, who, gaining a sort of victory 
over him at this point, is thereby enabled to lead him into 
greater dangers and errors than would, under other circum- 
stances, be possible. 

Reverence the Bible of our fathers as we will, as it is a ver- 
sion only the progress of time may give us the means of mak- 
ing it a more true representative of the original from which it 
is derived. When that progress has gone on for two hundred 
and sixty years, it cannot be too early to enter upon inquiries, 
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and to make those changes which shall give it a greater value 
than it ever possessed before. 

The second of the two reasons, which I would suggest, for 
undertaking the new Revision is the fact, that, in an especial 
sense and measure, the means which enable us to make an accu- 
rate reproduction of the original Greek writings of the New 
Testament are now in our possession. I do not refer simply to 
the circumstance that much has been «iscovered with regard to 
the Greek text, and that great additions have been made to the 
knowledge of the Greek language, since 1611. This point, in 
itself, is one of great significance. It is well known by all who 
are familiar with the subject, that the Greek text on which the 
English Version is based was derived from a comparatively 
small number of manuscripts, and that these were mainly of 
inferior value. The received text, as it is called, which is 
essentially the text of our translators, was founded in the main 
upon that of Erasmus as published in 1527, and his text as 
then printed varied but little from that of his first edition of 
the Greek Testament in 1516. This first edition, however, was 
drawn from only five, and to a large extent from three, manu- 
scripts of as late a date as the tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. Since the days of our translators the old- 
est and best manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries, and 
large numbers of others, extending in time from that early 
period down to the invention of printing, have been discovered 
or collated. The ancient versions, also, and the works of the 
Christian writers of the first centuries have been investigated 
more thoroughly and are better understood. A large amount 
of new evidence, and evidence also of the highest value, has 
thus been obtained, by means of which we are able to deter- 
mine the precise words of the sacred authors with far more 
accuracy than was possible for the scholars of King James’s age. 

The progress of two hundred and fifty years has, likewise, 
carried forward, not indeed with as great an advance, but to a 
very marked degree, the scholarship of the modern nations in 
all departments of Greek learning. In respect to the uses and 
signification of words, the force of tenses and moods, the laws 
respecting the article, the distinction between prepositions, in 
fact all the nicer shades of meaning and the minuter grammat- 
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ical relations, on which so much depends in such an artistic 
language as the ancient Greek, the more perfect understanding 
which has been attained is of the highest importance to the 
translator. 

But significant as these things are, there is a fact in connec- 
tion with them which has an especial bearing upon the Revision 
as now undertaken. The results of the new acquisitions, in both 
of the lines which have been mentioned, have been in a very 
remarkable degree gathered together, and placed in the hands 
of scholars generally, within the past generation. The labors 
of the learned men of Germany, during this period, have been 
full of good results. These results have been transferred, in 
great measure, to England and America, and the stimulating 
influence of German scholarship has made itself felt in both 
nations. Since the publication, in 1850, of the first edition of 
Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, previous to which England 
had for many years done little for Biblical interpretation, a 
company of scholars has arisen in this department, some of 
whom hold a high rank as measured by any standard. Within 
these twenty-nine years, the preparation for this great work 
has, thus, been constant and even wonderful. At no time 
since the beginning of the century, could a body so competent 
have been found in the kingdom to meet the need. In our 
own country, also, linguistic scholarship in all branches, and 
strikingly in this particular line, has passed far beyond its earlier 
stages during the same period, and has attained a development 
akin to that of Europe. The scholars have arisen as the means 
of investigation and of decision with respect to both meaning 
and text have been afforded. They have arisen because the 
means have been afforded. And, as the two necessary condi- 
tions are fulfilled,—-and fulfilled for the first time—through 
the presence of the men and the means, it would seem that the 
period had arrived for beginning the work. The Providential 
indications can scarcely be mistaken. 

II. But if it is reasonable to undertake a new Revision, by 
what persons and on what principles should it be carried for- 
ward ? 

That such a work should not be intrusted to an individual, 
however learned or cultivated, it is believed that all who reflect 
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upon the subject will agree. Not, indeed, that there are no 
advantages which could be anticipated from such a course. A 
single scholar, having the sole responsibility in the case, might 
no doubt exhibit a greater unity of plan in his working, and 
very probably would have more boldness in making changes 
and improvements, which the results of investigation should 
naturally suggest. Conservatism, which not only dreads inter- 
ference with anything that is old, but also fears opposition on 
the part of the religious public, increases in strength very 
rapidly with the increase of numbers. No one can do all in 
such an enterprise, when united in a company with forty others, 
which he would do without hesitation, if ieft entirely to himself. 
But, on the other hand, the individual is always liable to preju- 
dices of his own, to errors of judgment, to a slavish obedience 
to some preconceived plan or method; things which need the 
influence of associates of equal ability and acquisitions to 
counteract them. In a book so many sided, also, as the Bible, 
where no one man grasps all that it contains, the union of 
many minds is helpful to the setting forth of the truth. 

If, however, a number of persons are to be employed, it 
would seem quite as clear that they should be chosen from 
various bodies of Christians, for the work, when completed, is 
designed for all alike and is to be accepted by all alike. In 
an English Revision, also, they should be selected from both 
nations, in order that the Divine Book may continue always 
to be a bond of union to those who, however separated in 
other interests, have the common inheritance of the one lan- 
guage. 

The principle of selection should, also, be such, that in the 
Revising body there should be men of various kinds of scholar- 
ship. According to the differences of mental characteristics, 
men of learning, though investigating their whole field of 
study, devote themselves, more or less exclusively, to one or 
another single line of working. It is so in regard to the study 
of languages. To one the examination of words, as to their 
origin, the history of their usage, the possibilities of their mean- 
ing, of words, that is, as considered in and for themselves, is 
the work of life. To another the rules of construction and the 
principles of grammar, the modes of expression belonging to 
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the distinctive peculiarities of one language as compared with 
another, and those things which mark the genius of each nation, 
are the subjects of special interest. One gives himself more 
carefully to the train of thought in the book on which he com- 
ments, and makes his author’s plan, and the development of 
his theme in accordance with it, the main end of his investiga- 
tion. Another rejoices in the grandeur of the antique style 
and the rhythm and music of old words, and, thus, becomes 
familiar with his own language as it was written and spoken 
two centuries ago. Another still unites with his accuracy of 
knowledge that appreciation of what is adapted to the common 
reader, which is not always possessed by scholars, but without 
which no translation for the people can answer to the true idea. 

If I may take my position apart from the company with 
which I am connected, and speak of them as if outside of their 
number, I would say that in the American and English Com- 
mittees, who are now engaged in this new Revision, this condi- 
tion is strikingly fulfilled. As members of the two committees, 
gentlemen of these various orders of scholarly acquisition have 
met together for nearly ten years. They have brought their 
individual influence, consciously and unconsciously, to bear 
upon one another. They have contributed, each from his own 
peculiar knowledge, to the common result. They have ad- 
justed and modified each other’s views in the most healthful 
manner. They have grown in ability for the fulfillment of 
their task, all of them, as they have filled out towards com- 
pleteness each other’s limitations. And thus they bave become 
more and more, as it were, one complete man, prepared on every 
side for the duty imposed upon him. That they are doing 
their work well, or as well as it might be done, it does not 
belong to me to say. But it will be allowed me, without 
offense I trust, to state my belief that, so far as they have any 
qualifications at all for the work, they have the varied qualifi- 
cations of which I have spoken, and that, in regard to this 
important point, the selection has proved to be on the right 
principle. 

A Version or a Revision made by such a body of men,— 
though it should chance not to be, in every part, in exact 
accordance with the views of any one of the members,—will 
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be a better and more perfect work, than it could have been, 
had the ablest of them labored alone. 

Of the principles in conformity with which such a company 
should carry on the work, it will be unnecessary to speak at 
length. What has been already said in another connection will 
be sufficient to show that a new translation, as distinguished 
from a new revision, should not be made. The Christian peo- 
ple of England and America are certainly not ready to abandon 
altogether the Authorized Version. They will not cut them- 
selves off from the Historic Bible, which, through the several 
revisions in the 16th century, goes back to the time of Tyndale. 
Nor ought they todo so. All Christian literature in the two 
nations is full of the old book. All Christian feeling is gathered 
about it, and infused with its language. The labor of ten years 
would be wasted, which attempted such a result. 

But if the Version of our fathers is to be revised, and not 
wholly set aside, the improvements and alterations must be in 
the language of the former days. We cannot here, more than 
elsewhere, sew a piece of new cloth on an old garment with the 
purpose of making it better. The style cannot pass from 1611 
to 1880, and from 1880 back to 1611, as we read on from page 
to page, unless we are to lose the beauty and harmony and 
impressiveness of the whole. The rule, that changes necessary 
to be introduced should be made within the limits of the 
vocabulary of King James’s Version, was but the simple out- 
come of the decision to revise that Version. 

That there are cases, however, in which modern words, not 
inharmonious with the old ones, may be used cannot be 
doubted. If the true meaning is only in this way to be ex- 
pressed, such words should be employed, for the precise 
thought conveyed by the original is that which the translation 
undertakes to set forth. To convey this precise thought is the 
first of all duties. If it is impossible to accomplish this result 
without modern language, the reviser should draw upon all his 
resources to bring the modern into unison with the ancient. 
He must exercise his wisest judgment and his most cultivated 
taste, that the meaning may not be obscured by the effort to 
maintain the oneness of the language, nor the rhythm and 
flow and oneness of the language be broken by the demands of 
the meaning. 
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Of the manner of working which has been adopted, a single 
word may here be said. The English Committees having not 
only, as appointed by the Convocation, originated the under- 
taking, but having commenced their labors two years before the 
American company, it was natural that their results should be 
communicated to us as a foundation for our suggestions and 
criticisms. Accordingly, as the several portions of the New 
Testament have been carried through a first revision in Eng- 
land (and the same course has been pursued in respect to the 
Old Testament,) the work, as thus revised, has been sent to 
this country. It has then been subjected to the same kind of 
examination here to which it was previously subjected there; 
namely, first, by each individual member of the company in 
his own studies; and, secondly, by the company as a whole 
at its meetings. At these meetings each verse is read, both as 
it stands in the Authorized Version and as the English body 
have proposed that it should stand in the Revision. The most 
full and free discussion is then allowed on every point, whether 
great or small, and after such discussion the changes suggested 
are voted upon. When the entire portion thus examined (as, 
for example, the Gospels,) is finished, a second investigation of 
all matters which have been passed upon, and also of any 
others which may arise in connection with the words, is insti- 
tuted, and again a vote is taken upon every alteration. Those 
changes and suggestions which are thus finally adopted, in 
this second review, are remitted to England, and the English 
Company make their second revision with the American views 
before them. In case of differences remaining between the 
two bodies, a third consideration limited to these points is 
entered upon, with a view to the greatest possible harmony. 
If after this final review, as may to some extent be the case, 
there are still unadjusted differences, the opinions of the two 
bodies will, in some way, be submitted, in the book itself, to 
the reader. The number of such differences, it is believed, as 
the result of our experience thus far, will be comparatively 
insignificant. 

III. We are, thus, led to our third question, which has refer- 
ence to the good results, both in general and in particular, 
which may be looked for from the new Revision. 
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Of the general good results, I will only say that it will give 
to the English-speaking world a most thoroughly prepared Ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, in which the common reader will know 
that what has been learned since 1611 has had full considera- 
tion. He will understand that the light of grammatical and 
linguistic knowledge, as the scholars of recent days have dis- 
covered it, is brought to bear upon our English Bible. Greater 
confidence will, thus, be given in its accuracy as a true and 
complete representation of the original. The renewed examin- 
ation of the Greek text, with all the help of the various evi- 
dences and authorities which have become accessible, will intro- 
duce him more perfectly to the words of the Apostles as they 
wrote them. It will, at the same time, show bim—what is 
now indefinite, and thus sometimes alarming to his mind—just 
how great is the influence of those changes in the text which 
affect the thought and meaning, and just how little is the 
importance of multitudes of others among the one hundred 
thousand which are said to exist. The accomplishment of the 
work, ina word, if it shall be successful, will give to the 
churches a Revision as perfect, in its measure, for our day, as 
was that of our fathers so long ago for theirs. 

With reference to particular results, I must limit my state- 
ment to suggestions of what many modern scholars think might 
with reason be done, rather than of what the body of Revisers 
have actually done. What they have done is still so far from 
completeness, and is by the law which I have already alluded 
to so guarded in confidence until the end, that it is impossible 
to announce as yet what will be included in the Revision. 

Speaking wholly for myself, then, I may say that such 
changes as may properly be made both in the text and in the 
translation will, as I believe, be manifestly helpful to the 
reader. They will either render the meaning clearer, or will 
add new force and emphasis. A few examples will illustrate 
this; examples which might be greatly multiplied were the 


space at our command sufficient. 

The cases which I will first mention will illustrate the 
changes in the Greek text. In Matt. vi. 12, instead of “ For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” the best modern 
critics agree that the reading should be, “as we also have for- 
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given our debtors:”—the thought being that the petitioner 
should not ask forgiveness for himself, until he has already for- 
given others. 

Matt. x. 23, “When they persecute you in this city, flee ye 
into another,” should read, “flee ye into the next,”—that is, 
they should not merely go to some other place, but should pass 
to the very next town; thus omitting none in their proclama- 
tion of the kingdom of God, but going steadily forward from 
place to place in the natural order of their course. 

Matt. xii. 6, “‘But I say unto you that in this place is one 
greater than the temple,” should be “that which is greater,” or 
“a greater (thing),” or “something greater than the temple is 
here.” The emphasis, in connection with the preceding verse, 
will be noticed. 

Matt. xxv. 6. The true reading gives more vividness: “ At 
midnight there was a cry made, Behold! the bridegroom !” 
instead of “ Behold, the bridegroom cometh.” 

Matt. xxvii. 5. Judas is said, by the best texts, to have 
“cast” or “flung down the pieces of silver” which he had 
received from the chief priests “into the sanctuary,” instead of 
“tn the temple.” It was the sacred part of the temple, where 
he was not permitted himself to enter, ixéo which he cast the 
silver. 

Mark ii. 7. When Jesus had said to the sick of the palsy, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee, the scribes, according to our Author- 
ized Version, say, “Why doth this man thus speak blasphe- 
mies? Who can forgive sins but God only?” But the better 
text reads, with more force, “ Why doth this man thus speak? 
He blasphemeth! Who can forgive sins but God only ?” 

Mark vi. 20. In the story of Herod and his beheading 
John the Baptist, it is said that he had previously been unwil- 
ling to kill him, “ because he feared him, knowing that he was 
a just man, and observed him, and when he heard him, he did 
many things and heard him gladly.” But the new text gives 
a better picture of his divided state of mind: “he was greatly 
perplexed, and beard him gladly.” 

Luke xiii. 24. The verse answers more fitly to the follow- 
ing, if we read, not as (Auth. Ver.), “Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate,” but “Strive to enter in at the narrow door.”  [vs. 

VOL. II. 26 
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25, ‘When once the master of the house hath shut to the 
door,” &c.] 

Luke xvi. 9. The more satisfactory sense is given by the 
modern reading, “it fails,” for “they fail.” “Make to your- 
selves friends out of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, 
when it fails, they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” 

Luke xxiii. 15. The Authorized Version makes Pilate, 
after saying that he discovers no fault in Jesus, add, No, nor 
yet Herod, for I sent you to him, and lo, nothing worthy of 
death is done unto him; but the approved text reads “ No, nor 
yet Herod, for he sent him back to us, and behold nothing 
worthy of death hath been done by him.”* The sending him 
back with no word of evil respecting him, is cited as a proof 
that Herod found no more crime in Jesus than Pilate himself 
had done. 

John xiii. 24-26. The account is more vivid, if, instead of 
the Auth. Ver., “Simon Peter, therefore, beckoned to him that 
he should ask who it should be of whom he spake. He then 
lying on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it? Jesus 
answered, He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it. And when he had dipped the sop he gave it to 
Judas,” we read, “Simon Peter, therefore, beckoneth to him, 
and saith unto him, Tell us, who it is of whom he speaketh? 
* * * * Jesus therefore answereth, He it is for whom I shall 
(i. e. next) dip the sop and give it to him. So when he had 
dipped the sop, he taketh it and giveth it to Judas.” 

John xiv. 12. The best reading substitutes for “And 
whither I go ye know and the way ye know,” the form “ And 
whither I go, ye know the way.” The connection with what 
follows is more striking, if this text be adopted; as Thomas 
says, in substance, “Thou speakest of our knowing the way 
whither thou goest. We do not know even whither thou goest, 
and how, then, can we know the way ?” 

These variations by reason of changes in the Greek text are all 
taken, and almost at random, from the Gospels. They are of 
a minor character, but for this reason they serve most fully our 
purpose here, for they suggest the improvements, in many 


* The rendering unto him, instead of by him, is an error of translation, not a 
change of text. 
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ways, which even these comparatively unimportant alterations 
make, and show thereby the value of a thorough and minute 
revision. 

In several essays or treatises on the subject of Revision, like 
those of Professor Lightfoot and Archbishop Trench, which 
are accessible to all readers, the possibilities of improvement 
in the matter of translation are presented in several divisions. 
These have reference to positive errors with regard to the 
sense, e.g. Acts xxv. 5, where the Authorized Version makes 
Festus, in reply to the request of the leading Jews that he 
would send for Paul to come from Czsarea, where he was 
in prison, to Jerusalem (hoping to kill him on the way,) say, 
“Let them which are able” go to Cmwsarea with me; but 
the true meaning is, “Let them who are in authority,” &c. 
The words have both possibilities of signification, but our 
translators mistook the sense in this place; secondly, to mis- 
takes in the meaning of words, e. g., 1 Thess. v. 22, where the 
Apostle does not enjoin upon his readers to “ Abstain from all 
appearance” (as A. V.), but “from every form of evil ;” thirdly, 
to a misunderstanding as to the use of tenses, e. g., Acts xix. 
2, the disciples of John the Baptist found by Paul at Ephesus 
were asked, not the question (as A.V.), “ Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost since ye believed,” but “Did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed ;” fourthly, to a failure to notice the 
force of the definite article; e. g., the Apostle says to his 
younger companion (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8,) not “I have fought a good 
fight, and there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,” 
but, “I have fought the good fight, and there is laid up for me 
the crown of righteousness ;” fifihly, to the employment of a 
number of different English words to represent the same Greek 
word in the same connection of thought, e. g., Mark xii. 38, 
Luke xx. 46* (parallel passages,) where A.V. reads, with the 
same Greek, Beware of the scribes which (in Mark) love to go 
in long clothing and love salutations in the market-places and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and the uppermos/ rooms at feasts 
—but (in Luke), which desire to walk in long robes and love 
greetings in the markets and the highest seats in the synagogues, 
and the chief rooms at feasts.* A presentation of the subject 

* This striking case is referred to in an article in the Sunday School World, 
Dec., 1878. 
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under these and similar heads has some especial advantages. 
In particular, it gives to persons who are unfamiliar with such 
weaknesses as exist in our Authorized Version in these respects, 
a classification of the changes needed, and, by this means, helps 
them to appreciate all the facts of the case. 

As the works of these writers, however, may kave been ex- 
amined by many in this audience, and as the limits of a single 
lecture will not allow a suitable exhibition of the whole sub- 
ject in this way, I have chosen another method, and would ask 
your attention to some improvements, which, as I conceive, 
may be made in the translation of a single one of the New 
Testament books, namely, the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
A rapid review of some of the changes which may be intro- 
duced in this Epistle will suggest the importance of kindred 
ones in other books, where they may be required in greater 
numbers. 

In chapter i., verse 19, the Authorized Version reads, “ God 
will bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent,” but 
the two Greek words are the same and do not convey the 
sense of prudent, but of intelligent, “the intelligence of the 
intelligent,” or the discernment of the discerning. 

In verse 21, for “ After that in the wisdom of God the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased,” &c., we should probably 
read “Since in the wisdom of God the world through ts wis- 
dom knew not God” (the article here being substantially like 
the possessive pronoun). 

In verse 26, Paul calls the attention of the Corinthian church 
to the time of their conversion, and says, God, as you know in 
your experience, “did not choose” the wise and powerful and 
noble, but the weak and despised ; not, as A.V., “he hath not 
chosen.” 

In verse 30, Christ is said to be our wisdom, first ; both our 
righteousness (justification) and sanctification, secondly ; and 
our redemption, thirdly ; thus making him the beginning, the 
middle, and the end of our salvation—the one who reveals the 
plan, the one who carries forward the process, and the one who 
brings the work to its completion. By the neglect of the pre- 
cise force of the particles of connection (both—and,) our ver- 
sion loses much of the force of the passage, saying simply 
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“ wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption,” 
as four codrdinate things. 

In chap. ii. verse 11, by the omission of the definite article, 
the Authorized Version misses the definiteness of the thought. 
The verse should read, not ‘‘ What man knoweth the things of 
a man, but the spirit of man which is in him,” but “who among 
men knoweth the things of a (particular) man except the spirit 
of the man which is in him.” And so Paul argues that the 
things of God may reasonably be unknown except to the Spirit 
of God, and that they must come to men through the revela- 
tion from the Spirit. 

In verse 18, our version reads, “ comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual,” and perhaps conveys scarcely any meaning to 
some readers ; but the true sense is, probably, to be determined 
in connection with the preceding words. The Apostle says he 
speaks the things of God, not in words taught by human wis- 
dom or philosophy, but in those taught by the Spirit, uniting, 
as would be natural, the spiritual words with the spirituai 
subjects. 

In chap. iii. verses 2 and 4, he says to the Corinthians, 
referring to the time when he originally preached the gospel 
among them, “I fed you with milk not with meat, for ye were 
not yet able to bear it, and not even now are yeable.” Our ver- 
sion mars the fitness and precision of the language by saying, 
“T have fed you with milk, not with meat, for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it,” ete. “ Hitherto” and “have fed” bring the 
matter down through the past as far as to the present, but the 
Apostle’s reference is to the definite past time of their first 
entrance upon the Christian life, and only in the last clause 
does he pass over from that time to the present. There is no 
reference at all to the intervening period. 

In verses 15 and 17, Paul does not speak of a man as “saved 
by fire,” or of a person as “ defiling the temple ;” but as “saved 


through fire,” the figure being that of a workman on a burning . 


building who escapes himself through the fire, but loses his 
work which he had done; and of “ destroying the temple.” 

In chap. iv. verse 4, the words translated, ‘I know nothing 
by myself,” should be, “ I know nothing against myself,” or am 
conscious to myself of no fault. ‘“ By” is here supposed to be 
an archaism for “ against.” 
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In chap. v. verse 3, the true text gives the undoubted mean- 
ing. Paul says, with regard to the action in the case of the 
person who was to be excommunicated, not “as, i.e., as if, 
absent in body but present in spirit;” but (as was the fact 
respecting him at the time,) “though absent in body, yet pres- 
ent in spirit,” I have determined to do a particular thing “as 
if T were present,” (i. e. in body). 

In chap. vi. verse 1, there is no intimation that the heathen 
judges, before whom the Corinthian Christians were carrying 
their disputes, were “unjust,” and the word should not thus be 
translated, as our version gives it. It should be translated 
“ unrighteous,” that is, not Christians. 

In chap. vii. verse 22, it is not said (as A. V.), “Ye are 
bought with a price; be not ye the servants of men.” Paul 
was pressing upon his readers that they should not have their 
minds filled with anxieties about earthly condition, and that 
which was better according to human opinion, and he says 
“ Ye were bought at a price,” i. e. by the sacrifice of Christ, “and 
thus belong wholly to Christ. Become not slaves of men.” 
There are three common errors of the Authorized Version 
here: the neglect of the peculiar force of the definite past tense 
(were, for are, bought); the failure to distinguish the verb 
become from the verb ¢éo be ; and the missing of the full meaning 
of the Greek word rendered servant, which should here be slave 
or Londservant. 

In verse 31, the connection seems to show that the meaning 
of the author is not, “and they that use this world as not abus- 
ing it,” but “as not using it, or using it up, or to the full.” 
The parallel phrases are, “ they that weep as though they wept 
not, they that buy as though they possessed not,” ete. The 
thought clearly is, that, inasmuch as the fashion of this world 
is passing away, they should not be full of cares respecting 
their peculiar lot or earthly prosperity. 

In the following verse, 82, as in other places in the New 
Testament, no desire is expressed that the reader should be 
‘without carefulness,” but “ without anxiety.” This is an old 
use of the word carefulness. 

In chap. viii. verse 13, ‘if meat make my brother to offend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth,” should read, “If 
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food, i. e. the matter of food (eating one kind of food or 
another) makes my brother to stumble, I will eat no meat for- 
ever.” The word, which our translators render meat is anything 
eaten, and the words translated while the world standeth are the 
same as are rendered elsewhere forever. The Apostle meant, 
that, if his weak Christian brother was injured in his conscience 
by the matter of his eating, he would cease to eat, not only the 
meats (flesh) from animals which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols (which were specially under discussion,) but all meat, 
if needful. 

In chap. ix. verse 1, where he is urging the Corinthians to 
give up their rights and liberty for the sake of their brethren, 
the approved text gives the greatest appropriateness and force : 
“Am I not free; am I not an Apostle,” that is, by reason of 
my high position, possessed in the highest degree of such free- 
dom ; and yet I have given up my prerogatives for the good 
of others. The order of the Authorized Version, “Am I not 
an Apostle, am I not free,” breaks the immediateness and 
naturalness of the connection. 

In verse 5, he does not compare himself with other Apostles, 
but with the rest of the Apostles; and the leading about of a 
sister, a wife, as our version reads, probably means, of a Chris- 
tian sister as a wife, i. e. of a wife who is a Christian. 

In verse 17, the Apostle says of himself, “if I preach the 
gospel voluntarily,” or of my own free choice, i. e. with no 
necessity laid upon me to do so, I have a reward; but if 
involuntarily I am, like a mere servant, intrusted with a 
stewardship, and have no reward. The English Version intro- 
duces a wrong idea, when it uses the words willingly and against 
my will. Paul preached willingly, indeed, but yet by necessity, 
as opposed to voluntarily. The English version, also, greatly 
obscures the sense to the ordinary reader, who is unacquainted 
with the Greek, when it translates the words, which mean, “I 
have been intrusted with a stewardship,” by ‘‘a dispensation of 
the gospel is committed unto me.” 

In chap. x. verse 11, “the ends of the world” should be 
translated, “ the ends of the ages” have reached, etc., the con- 
ception being that the ends of all the ages, which made up the 
great period called the Ante-Messianic age, or the time previ- 
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ous to the establishment of Messiah’s Kingdom, had reached 
down together, as it were, to the time then present to the writer 
and his readers. 

Verse 30 should read, “if I partake with thanks (to God) 
why am I evil spoken of,” instead of “if I by grace am a par- 
taker.” The thought is, that the man who uses the meats with 
thanksgiving, and with no conscientious scruples, should not 
be unfavorably judged by those who refrain from eating 
because of scruples. 

In chap. xi. verse 25, the word testament in the phrase, 
“This cup is the new testament in my blood,” should unques- 
tionably be rendered covenant, as indeed it should be every- 
where, except in Hebrews ix. 16, 17. 

In the same chapter, verse 27, unworthily, which word seems 
liable to be understood as referring to the general state or char- 
acter of the participant in the Lord’s Supper, should probably 
be translated in an unworthy manner. The Corinthians were 
eating the Lord’s Supper as if it were an ordinary meal, and 
were displaying unseemly greediness in devouring what they 
had brought to the accompanying feast, and neglecting to share 
with the poor; and it is of such participation, in @ manner un- 
worthy of the sacred occasion, that the Apostle speaks. | 

In verse 29, most unfortunately, the word damnation, in its 
old usage, has remained in our version to deter from the Com- 
munion many loving, but introspective, Christians, who feared 
that, if they should eat and drink unworthily, they would eat 
and drink damnation, i. e. eternal condemnation, to their souls. 
But the word ought to be translated judgment, and the follow- 
ing verses show that the reference is to temporal judgments 
(e. g. verse 30, “For this reason many are weak and sickly 
among you,”) and that these temporal judgments are to the 
end of preventing them from falling into eternal condemnation 
(verse 32, “ But when we are judged, we are chastened of the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the world.”) A curi- 
ous instance we have here of the changes in language. Damna- 
tion, which is now referred exclusively to the future and 

greater thing, is applied to the less, and condemnation to the 
eternal judgment. 
In chap. xii. verse $1, our version probably altogether mis- 
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takes the sense, when it says, “And yet I show unto you a 
more excellent way.” As if the Apostle, having spoken of 
the gifts of tongues, healing, prophecy, miracles, etc., proceeded 
to declare, that there is something better than all these, and to 
declare only this. But what he does announce is, apparently, 
the following: You may properly desire, with earnestness, the 
better gifts. And moreover, I show unto you a most excellent 
way; that is, I set before you the way above all others, in 
which living and acting you will be enabled to determine 
which are the better and greater gifts) This way is the way of 
love, and those gifts are greater which do the most good to 
others. And so, when he reaches the xivth chapter and Ist 
verse, after his words in praise of love, he says, “‘ Pursue love 
as the goal in the race (the verb is borrowed from this figure), 
and then, as following in this way of love, desire earnestly 
prophecy rather than other gifts, because love would dictate 
this, since prophecy most serves to build up the Christian life 
in your fellow Christians. 

In chap. xiii. verse 1ff., Jove should be substituted for charity, 
which has now a different and limited meaning. 

In verse 11, “I understood as a child, I thought as a child,” 
should be, “I thought, I reasoned ;” and the latter part of the 
verse should read, not as in the Authorized Version, ‘“ when I 
became a man, I put away childish things,” but rather, “since 
I have become, or now that I am become a man, I have put 
away the things of the child.” 

And the next following verse has this meaning, “ for now 
we see through a mirror,” or in a mirror, “in an obscure revela- 
tion”—an enigma, the Greek says—but then face to face; now 
I know in part, but then I shall fully know even as also I was 
fully known (by God) while here. The thought of the Apostle 
seems to be this, that, while here on earth, the revelation which 
we have of the divine things and truths is after all but as the 
image reflected in a mirror, and but an enigmatical thing not 
altogether solved ; but that, hereafter, there will be the attain- 
ment of a knowledge and understanding of these things, which 
will no longer be partial, but, in its measure, as complete as 
that which God now has of us. The comparative weakness of 
the Authorized Version in this passage will scarcely fail to be 
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noticed, “ for now we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face; now I know in part but then I shall know even as 
also I am known.” 

In chap. xv. verse 24, the approved text gives us the follow- 
ing: “Then cometh the end, when he shall deliver up the 
kingdom to God and his Father, when (i. e. after) he shall have 
put down all authority, etc., under his feet”—that is, the 
delivering up takes place after and follows upon the subduing 
of enemies. The Authorized Version and its text lose this 
point, by translating ‘‘ when he shall have delivered up,” as if 
this were parallel with “ when he shall have put down,” ete. 

In the second verse following, it seems better to read, “as 
the last enemy death is destroyed ;’—as giving a better em- 
phasis, than the order of the sentence in our version, “‘ the last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” He is referring to the 
resurrection, which is the victory over death and which comes 
at or near the end; and so, when speaking of that destruction 
of the power of enemies, which is to be the precursor of the 
passing over the kingdom into God’s authority, he naturally 
says, “as the last enemy death is destroyed.” 

In verse 44, we should read with the best texts, not “there is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body,” but, “if there is 
a natural body, there is also a spiritual body.” 

In verse 51 (where, however, the true Greek text is some- 
what uncertain) I believe the best reading to be, not that of 
our Authorized Version, “We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed in a moment,” ete.—the “ we” including 
all Christians of all times, and the declaration of the Apostle 
being, that not all will die, but all will be changed, either 
by death or translation, to the resurrection-life; but rather 
“We all shall not die” (i. e. no one of us will die,) “but 
we all shall be changed.” The “ we” refers only to those who 
shall be a'ive at the end, and of them the statement is made 
that none will die, but all will enter the new life by an instanta- 
neous translation. Compare verse 52, “the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead (one class) will be raised, but we (the other class) 
shall be changed.” 

If I am not deceived by reason of my long continued study 
of this subject, the changes which I have thus indicated in the 
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case of this Epistle, and which are only illustrations selected 
from a much larger number, will commend themselves to those 
who hear me as reasonable and advantageous changes for the 
English reader. They will show that the Authorized Version 
may be improved, without losing its identity, or the glory of 
its style, or the music of its old language, or its power to 
affect Christian feeling or to unite us in the expression of 
sacred thought with the generations that have gone before us. 
They will show also, if I am right in my view of them, that 
the work of revision is not a useless one, or one that should 
never have been undertaken ; but that, as conducted upon cor- 
rect principles, it will make our English Bible a truer expres- 
sion of the thoughts of the Prophets and Apostles, and thus a 
greater treasure, than it has ever been, to the church and the 
world. 

IV. The fourth question alone remains for consideration. Is 
it probable that this new Revision will be successful and will 
take the place of the Version of 1611? To this question it is 
believed that an affirmative answer may be given for several 
reasons, which will be very briefly suggested. 

First. The new Revision will appear before the public as 
having originated with the only body, which, in these days, 
could give it anything like authority. It is doubtful whether, 
at the present time, a Royal Commission, or any governmental 
arrangement, could have been instituted for the inauguration 
of the work. And, could such a thing have been accomplished, 
it may be questioned whether the best influence would thereby 
have been secured, or the enterprise carried through to its end 
in the wisest manner. Coming on the other hand, from any 
branch of the church except the Anglican, it would have been, 
and would have seemed to be, a mere undertaking as if on the 
part of individuals, for the ecclesiastical power within all these 
other branches is comparatively insignificant, or at least, com- 
paratively unimpressive to those who constitute their member- 
ship. 

But, having its beginning where it did, it speaks with some- 
thing of the force of the Convocation of Canterbury to the 
members of the Established Church in England, and through 
them to the Episcopal Church in this country. It, thus, 
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approaches the class, who, by their habits of thought, are most 
conservative and most reverential for the forms and words 
which have descended to us from the ages, with the best com- 
mendation which it could bear. If it can disarm prejudice, by 
reason of its origin and its authoritative influence, in that com- 
munion, we may reasonably hope that it can make its way 
within the different churches outside of the Anglican body, both 
because of the approval which it may have there met and 
because of a less unwillingness, which it may find among these 
other churches, to accept what is new in such a sacred region. 

In every aspect of the case, as I cannot but feel, it is a for- 
tunate circumstance that the Convocation of Canterbury gave 
the Revising Committee its existence and added to it its own 
authority, and an equally fortunate one, that it left the Com- 
mittee in its work wholly to itself, and in respect to its results 
wholly to the public. 

Secondly. The Revision not only had its beginning in a con- 
servative body, but its character is conservative. This has 
been abundantly, though incidentally, shown in our remarks 
concerning the rules by which the Committee has been 
governed, according to its original constitution, and the method 
in which its operations have been conducted. The conserva- 
tive portion of the community is the one from which most 
opposition is to be apprehended. That all of this party will be 
entirely satisfied, it is too much to affirm, but that reasonable 
provision has been made to meet their demands cannot be 
doubted. It is hoped, that, if not at once, yet after due time 
for reflection, they will accept the work for its manifest merits, 
and will pardon, for the sake of these, what may not be 
altogether pleasing to their minds. 

Thirdly. Though the conservative party may not be willing 
to see so many changes, and the progressive party may not be 
willing to see so few, the real value of the Revision and the 
improvements which it contains will, we trust, give it success 
with both sections. For it will be found to follow the middle 
path, which, in this case surely, wisdom dictates as the right 
one. 

The book will seem like the old book to the common reader. 
He will often wonder where the changes are. It will appear 
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like a new book, growing out of, and bound in every part to, 
the old one, to the view of the reader who studiously examines 
them both. He will find improvements on every page, almost 
in every verse, and yet, as he reads aloud, the same sound and 
music will come to his ear. To one, indeed, it may seem, as 
it were, a waste of time that so much has been expended while 
so little has been accomplished. But to another the results 
will present themselves as being more than worth the outlay, 
and he wili think that even a Jarger number of years and a 
greater amount of labor might have been profitably bestowed 
upon so important a work. 

Foufthly. The membership of the Committee in England, as 
I cannot help feeling, is a ground for confidence in respect to the 
favorable reception of the Revision of which they are so largely 
the authors. Such men as Bishop Ellicott, Dean Stanley, Arch- 
bishop Trench, Professor Lightfoot, Dr. Scott, one of the 
authors of the Greek Lexicon so well known to all students of 
that language, Drs. Westcott, Hort, and Scrivener, the leading 
authorities in Great Britain in regard to Textual Criticism, to 
say nothing of other members of the English Committee, are 
the persons who would have been selected for the work by a 
unanimous vote of all interested in the preparation of a new 
revision, had the question been submitted to the whole body 
of English Christians. The decisions at which they shall have 
arrived, after ten years of study and conference, will come to 
the public with the weight which naturally attends the names 
and the presence of those whom that public would have chosen. 

Of the American Companies it does not become me, as being 
one of their members, thus to speak. But these companies 
include a large proportion of the persons in this country who 
have made the scholarly interpretation of the Scriptures their 
life’s employment, and it may not be improper to express the 
hope, that they will be seen, in the result, to have proved 
themselves not unworthy of the fellowship into which they 
have been introduced. 

Fifthly. We may look for the success of the Revision 
because the public mind is mainly ready for it. When Arch- 
bishop Trench wrote, some twenty years ago, his essay on the 
subject of Revision, which has been published in this country, 
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he expressed the opinion that the time for engaging in the 
work had not yet arrived, and he evidently placed its coming 
at a somewhat remote day. Great progress in sentiment had 
been made within the eleven years that followed, as was mani- 
festly indicated by the unanimous vote of the Convocation in 
1870, and also by the readiness with which Dissenting Scholars 
in the kingdom united in the work with the representatives of 
the Established Church. The discussions of the subject, since 
that date, and the knowledge that the Revision has been going 
forward on conservative principles, have not only familiarized 
the minds of Christian people with the fact, but have developed 
much of sympathy with those who have the matter immediately 
under their charge. And, so far as a judgment can now be 
formed, the great majority of American and English Christians 
are willing to have a Revision made, are waiting anxiously for 
the one which is in course of preparation, and are ready to give 
it a fair examination when it appears. 

For all these reasons we, who have been united together in 
the work, have much confidence respecting its future. Of 
necessity, the new Revision will be exposed to searching criti- 
cism. It ought to be. This fact, however, is one element in 
our hopefulness, for even those who are most apprehensive of 
any change from the old Version, will have no ground to fear 
that it will be pressed upon them by force. It must succeed 
by its own merits, or not at all. It must succeed by gaining 
the approval of the great majority of English-speaking Chris- 
tians, or it must fail altogether. It must even win over its 
enemies, or lose the object for which it strives. No one, there- 
fore, need be disturbed for a moment, as it shall appear. On 
the other hand, by reason of the very consciousness of this 
fact, every one will have the strongest motive and the strongest 
impulse to answer in a kindly spirit the request, which it will 
bear with itself, to be kindly studied, and, if found worthy, to 
be kindly received as the English Bible of the coming century. 

It will not be universally accepted at once. The Old Ver- 
sion, which we now so much admire and love, was not thus 
accepted. It waited for years for its final triumph. The 
Revision may and must have, in like manner, its own time of 
waiting. It may move on parallel with the version which has 
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been revised for a generation. It may gain its success after all 
of us, who have labored together in preparing it, shall have 
passed away from our earthly life. It may, on the other hand, 
disappear, and be forgotten except as a failure. But our work 
and our hopes will go with it. And, whatever may be its fate, 
we shall remember, I am sure, our meetings during these long 
and pleasant years; the studies also and the friendships that 
have accompanied them; and we shall rejoice that we have 
given freely, and with no desire for remuneration, the best gift 
that we could offer to the churches of Christ of our English 
tongue on both sides of the ocean. 
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Articte VIL—CONGREGATIONALISM AND EDUCA- 
TION. 


THe fact has become well-nigh universally recognized that 
popular education in this country originated in New England. 
But what is implied in this has not been so long or so clearly 
discerned, viz: that it was of Christian, and substantially of 
Congregational, origin. Implied, because the beginnings which 
were locally in New England were religiously, for the most 
part, under Congregational prompting, of necessity. For they 
have all been traced to that very early date when, as yet, no 
considerable number of inhabitants were outside the pale of 
Congregational churches—the only churches then in exist- 
ence there,—and before any of that secular public action in edu- 
cation which, for forty or fifty years, was also limited by law to 
Congregational church members, and for a long period after- 
wards was controlled by them. 

It is very obvious to those who understand Congregational - 
ism and its history, how this came to pass. The strenuous 
struggle in England, first in thought and then in action, which 
resulted in the Puritan exodus to Holland and thence to 
America, required and begat vigorous intelligence in all who 
shared in it or followed it. Then, too, that popular feature of 
the New England colonial constitutions which made “the free- 
men the fountain of power,”* was clearly impossible without 
thoughtful and well informed citizens; the decision of all 
questions in church and colonial meetings by common vote of 
the same persons, the admission of members and the election 
of ministers in each—but, above all, the adoption of articles of 
faith—in the same manner, all joined to create the same neces- 
sity of more than average education. Decisions, religious or 
secular, by a foreign or even a representative body, could not 
produce the results which the polity of our fathers, in both re- 
lations, always and everywhere produces. Naturally, while 
illiterate servants were being transported to Virginia, educated 


* Palfrey, History of New England, ii. 6. 
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persons of much higher social standing emigrated to the North- 
ern colonies. When there were thirty or forty graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge, among the first New England minis- 
ters—one to two hundred or two hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants—there were other university men also among the laity, 
Greek and Hebrew scholars. All the elements of the problem 
of the education of the people by the people, made it certain 
that it would be solved in the Northern English colonies, and 
not in the Middle or Southern. 

It is true, indeed, that some attempts at education of Indi- 
ans and whites southward were earlier than the New England 
education. But this was simply because Jamestown was settled 
before Plymouth. For they were from without—not made by 
the colonists themselves, not originating in their love of intelli- 
gence—and they failed. This is true of the London Virginia 
Company projects for a university at Henrico (1619) and for a 
“collegiate or free school”—the ‘East India School ”—at 
Charles City (1621).* These projects, foreign in a sense, looked 
to the education of a few, rather than of all or of the many ; 
the chief aim was the higher education of the day, rather than 
the elementary in the interest of all; the “free school was to 
have dependence upon the college in Virginia, which should be 
made capable of receiving scholars from the school into scholar- 
ships” and fellowships; and the “ Kast India benefactors ” 
were to have precedence in its benefits.t 

* General contributions, under royal license were made in England, to the 
amount of more than £2000, other gifts proposed, and ten thousand acres set 
apart for the wniversity; a thousand acres were allotted to the school, and over 
£1000 contributed, with books. But none of the buildings for the school, as 
Sir Edwin Sandys said in 1621-2, “ prospered by reason that as yet, through their 
doting so much upon tobacco, no fit workmen could be had but at intolerable 
rates.” The attempts to obtain teachers for the school also failed. The only 
action in the colony was a petition (1619) to the first assembly at Jamestown in 
support of the Company’s plan for a university. The plan was earlier than the 
King’s license of 1618, and the occasion of it. In June, 1622, a carpenter and 
five apprentices sailed from England for the purpose of erecting the school at 
Charles City, and in 1624 (after the Company dissolved) an usher came over, but 
proved unsuitable.—Neill’s English Colonization of America. 

+ Such of the ‘infidels’ children,” the Indians, as were found capable were to 
be ‘‘ put in the college and brought up to be Fellows, and such as were not, put to 
trades” The Company's order of 1619, contemplated only the teaching of “a 
certain number of the children in the first elements of literature.” Hon. H. 
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I. The New England education began after a different fash- 
ion, humbler, and more elementary. It proceeded in the oppo- 
site direction. The Pilgrim fathers did not wait for great uni- 
versity projects, or for a collegiate school even. In February, 
1623, when it was charged in London that their children were 
“not catechized nor taught to read,” they made answer: “ This 
is not true, in neither part thereof.”* The early laws imply 
what was the case in all their first colonies, that parents gave 
elementary instruction at home to their children, when (as at 
Plymouth) “they had no common school for want of a fit 
person, nor means to maintain one.” They were truer to the 
declared policy of the Synod of Dort, which had been adopted 
in that ancient city of Holland just before they left Holland, 
insisting that youth should be trained, “ First, in the house by 
parents ; Second, in the schools by schoolmasters,” than were 
the emigrants of the Dutch West India Company to the same 
shores. ‘It was ever the custom, and it soon became the law 
in Puritan New England, to teach children and apprentices,” 
says Bancroft ; and the custom did not wait for the law, just as 
their custom of sustaining the social and public worship of 
God did not wait for what “soon became the law” on that 
subject. But “owing in part to the commercial purposes 
entertained by the companies having charge of the colonization 
of New York, Virginia, and some other portions of the 
country,” says Hon. Henry Barnard, “and to the educational 
and religious institutions of the colonists being not so much a 
matter of domestic as of foreign policy, these institutions 
never commanded the regular and constant attention of the 
local authorities or of the settlers themselves.” Wherever in 
the early New England settlements the religious aims of the 
Congregational immigrants gave place in any measure to other 
ends, the primitive voluntary education “ by their parents or 
others” of the children brought into, or born, in the wilder- 
Barnard, in Stebbins’s First Century of National Existence,” 345, and Saunders’, 
Our National Jubilee, 122. It was after negotiations had begun with an usher, 
that they authorized Rev. Patrick Copeland to “procure an expert writer to go 
over with him that can withal teach the grounds of arithmetic.”— Neill. 

* Palfrey’s History of New England, 45, 6.—‘* Among the oldest entries” of “ the 


earliest records,” says Dr. Barnard, “ the school is mentioned not as a new thing, 
but as one of the established interests of society.” 
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ness, failed, but only there. Those immigrants made more 
than others did of the Christian minister, but they did not de- 
pend upon him any more than upon the maker or officer of the 
law to see to the educating of the young; they attended to it 
themselves. They did not create church schools, as other colo- 
nists did, as Nonconformists in the mother country have been 
obliged to do to this day; the “church in the house” was ade- 
quate to create a school in the house; the formal church 
organization was with them but the other side of the colonial, 
the Christian-political organization; and when it found it 
necessary and feasible to act in this latter capacity in respect to 
education, it cared for the whole community, as it did in re- 
ligion. But the primitive Congregational zeal for the teaching 
of the young did not wait to prove itself in this way; it was 
already, and always proved by private or family schools. We 
are rediscovering the special tact of woman for primary school 
work. But the “dame schools” disclosed it as soon as there 
began to be deficiencies in family and village teaching. And 
from the first, these were taught by women of experience—not 
crude girls—and of Christian experience. All teachers were 
Congregational church members at first, of necessity; and 
when dissenters from the “ standing order” began to discour- 
age learning, the majority were still, though not obliged to be. 

II. Meantime, academic or secondary education had devel- 
oped itself from the root of voluntary and primary schools. 
There has been inaccurate assertion, not born of research, to the 
effect that the New England college is the parent of both pri- 
mary school and academy in this country. If so, our fathers 
must have imported the first Harvard freshmen from England ! 
But the first class was formed in 1638, just after John Harvard 
converted “a feeble and ill-sustained grammar schcol into the 
first permanent college in America,” three years after Boston 
had “entreated Philemon Pormont to become schoolmaster,” 
and when there had been teaching several times three years by 
persons unusually competent in various settlements.* There 

* Mr. Bancroft’s history has hitherto implied that there was already a college 
when Harvard made his bequest ; (Old. Eds., i. 459) but in his revised ‘ Centennial’ 
Edition, he says that “a public school” was established in 1637, and that it be- 


came Harvard College the next year, when the first class was formed, in conse- 
quence of the bequest. “It is not certain that Pormont was the first school- 
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is really no mystery about that first Harvard class, or about the 
source of subsequent ones, when one gives the voluntary and 
religious education of the day its historical place. If others, 
besides pupils of Pormont, entered at “Newtown” -in 1638 
and after, they were unquestionably prepared by other and 
more private teachers. Between that year and 1647, from 
other towns came some of the fifty or sixty who entered— 
Oakes and Bulkley from Concord, Thacher from Scituate, Hub- 
bard from Ipswich, Mitchell from Stamford, Brock from Ded- 
ham, Hooker from Hartford, and Wigglesworth from New 
Haven, are examples.* From New Haven alone, before the 
foundation of Yale, came one in thirty—the town having “ not 
more than five hundred inhabitants,” and other towns, such as 
Hartford, Roxbury, and Dorchester, etc., had Latin schools. 
Ezekiel Cheever began at New Haven in 1641, nineteen years 
before the Hopkins Grammar School; John Higginson began 
at Hartford the same year, or the year before. So Roger Wil- 
liams in 1654 (a hundred and ten years before President Man- 
ning’s school at Warren, out of which the “ College of Rhode 
Island” grew); wrote Gov. Winthrop, “I have begun with 
mine own three boys, who labor besides ; others are coming to 
me.” But after the voluntary, or private classical schools were 
established, and even after secondary schools preparing for col- 
lege were authorized by law,t Congregational pastors continued 
to do in superior style the same work. New Amsterdam was 
in those days petitioning the West India Company to export to 
them a Latin schoolmaster, as they could not give their chil- 
dren Latin “without sending them to New England.”{ The 
master in Boston.” ‘It was not till twelve years after that the General Court 
recognized and gave the sanction of law to the schools.” Rep. of Mass. B. of 
Ed., pp. 104, 118. There was no one method of sustaining any grade of schools, 
Some ministers became scholars without going to Harvard, like Green of Water- 
town, first minister of Reading, 1645. Cf. Dr. A. S. Packard, “Our Alma Mater.” 

* Harvard Trien. Cat., Sprague’s Annals, vol. i. 

+ These schools were not exclusively classical. Even the Boston Public Latin 
School, the parent of them all, founded by endowment of “the richer inhabit- 
ants,” had an usher voted it in 1645, “ who should also teach to read, write, and 
cipher,” at £30 per ann. 

t Judge Smith, Hist. N. York, mentions the lack of academies there “to the 
disgrace of our first planters.” In Virginia, at the accession of Charles II., there 
were “not more than three or four educated clergymen” to ten times that num- 
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Grammar Schooll aws of the colonies so-called (Massachu- 
setts, 1642, 1647, Connecticut, 1650) were enacted, it will be 
remembered, before the religious qualification for suffrage was 
even formally abolished (Massachusetts, 1664, Connecticut, 
1665). And these were purely Congregational laws. When it 
was found that the higher provisions of these laws were not 
executed ; when they were relaxed after the Revolution ; towns 
of one hundred families, and still later, those of less than 5000 
inhabitants being released—and still not executed—(Boston 
alone having “constantly complied,”) academies were founded 
by Christian men—the first, Dummer, before the Revolution, 
in 1763, and within thirty years half a dozen more, including 
the noble foundations of the Phillipses at Andover and Exeter. 
But these in reality differed only in name from the Hopkins 
foundations of a century before, which, together with clerical 
instruction in the classics, and the Latin school of the Boston 
Congregational planters and others like it, had kept alive aca- 
demical education from the earliest days. In 1870, there were 
“eighteen incorporated and endowed academies and female 
seminaries, besides numerous private seminaries directly under 
the control of the denomination.” But this represents but a 
very small part of what it had then done or was doing for sec- 
ondary education. The property and funds of Congregational 
Christians, generously invested in a multitude of others, had 
been even more generously surrendered to public high schools, 
together with State grants, added thereto; for these Christians 
had supplied the State’s lack when the people would not obey 
their own grammar school laws, and helped supply it over 
again when the State schools came into being. “ All the im- 
portant academies,” said the late Dr. Charles Hammond in 
1866, “are monuments of private liberality,” and the leading 
ber in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Though there was a free school below 
Yorktown in 1649, which had been endowed by Benjamin Symnes, four years be- 
fore Harvard— (‘the first legacy by a resident of the American plantations for found- 
ing a school” )—yet, in 1670, Gov. Berkeley exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank God! there are no 
free schools,” and the charter of the College of William and Mary, 1693, set forth 
the ignorance of the people. Edward Palmer, who died in London, 1625, once 
attempted to form a Virginia academy, but failed.—Neill, Eng. Colon. and Hist. 
Educ. in Va. These New England “free schools” were equally unlike the close, 
exclusive free schools of Virginia, and our present public schools for gratuitous 
instruction. 
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element in this liberality in New England was ever Congre- 
gational.* 

III. Though it was three-quarters of a century before the 
Virginia churchmen followed up the futile foreign effort of 
1619, and created a college, New England had one in one- 
fourth of that time. Doubtless the name “college” had still, 
in both cases, the mixed English meaning—the housing of 
teachers and students as well as teaching, and students hardly of 
university grade at first. But Harvard soon began to finish 
the education of young scholars (while in other colonies this 
was still remitted to Oxford and Cambridge) and then to draw 
from those colonies, till they began to have colleges of their 
own. For acontinuous statement here we substitute the follow- 
ing tables, in which colleges growing up in the same State are 
chronologically grouped together, and compared with popula- 
tion and church-membership. They fall necessarily into four 
groups. Of these, the second contains the colleges which 
have grown out of Home Missions. Four, not now in exist- 
ence, which received Congregational aid, are omitted, with 
others aided in smaller sums. The mark + indicates that 
other denominations also united in the college, which, in many 
cases, is now treated as belonging to such other denominations. 


I. In New Encuanp.t 


Name. Date. Faculty. State Pop. Cong. Ch. memb. 
Harvard, + 1638 42 (1870.) (1878.) 
Williams, 1793 13 1,457,351 91,458 
Amherst, 1821 20 
Yale, + 1700 54 537,454 54,077 
Dartmouth, 1770 =—-16 318,300 20,217 
Middlebury, 1800 8 
Univ. of Vermont,+ 1800 9 t sean a 
Bowdoin, + 1801 15 626,945 21,101 


* In Maine the private charities passed over to public high schools, amounied 
to $112,647, far more than the value of the wild lands which the Massachusetts 
Act required to follow private charities already created. The first agreement 
touching the Latin or “Free Schoole in Roxburie,” (Mass.), 1645, began thus: 
‘Whereas the Inhabitants of Roxburie, in consideration of their relligeous care 
of posteritie, have taken into consideration how necessarie the education of their 
children in literature will be to fit them for public service, both in churche and 
Commonwealthe,” &c. 

+ It is only in respect to this class of colleges founded by Congregationalists 
that any claim has ever been made for the State. As to Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
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IL In Western Srares. 


Name. Date, Faculty. State Pop. Cong. Ch. memb. 
Western Reserve,+ 1826 8 
Oberlin, 1833 12 | 
~~ seal P a * 2,665,260 22,287 
Heidelberg, + 1850 6 
Wilberforce, + 1863 7 
Tilinois, + 1829 7 
Knox, + 1841 12 2,539,861 22,787 
Wheaton, 1858 13 
Wabash, + 1833 12 1,680,637 1,680 
Beloit, + 1846 8 
Ripon, + 1863 8 t 1,054,670 13,866 
lows, 16s 18 t 1,194,020 15,702 
Tabor, 1866 8 
Olivet, + 1858 13 t 1,184,059 16,935 
Grand Traverse, 1863 
Pacific University, 18545 90,923 715 
Washburn, 1865 3 364,399 5,207 
Carleton, 1866 = 11 439,706 6,223 
Thayer, + 1869 
Drury, 1873 6 1,721,295 3,391 
German Evangelical, + 
Doane, 1873 4 122,993 2,822 
Colorado, 1874 2 39,864 410 


mouth, and Bowdoin, see New Englander for July, 1877. Of more than half a 
million raised for Williams College, something between one-third and one-fourth 
was the State’s supplement, viz., $149,000; “the State has had nothing to do 
with founding it,” or with “its present life; the charter is perpetual, and the 
State claims no control whatever.”—MS. Letter of Pres. Chadbourne, Apr. 5, 
1876. Of more than a million raised for Amherst, but $52,500 came from the 
commonwealth; “the first $25,000 in 1847, twenty-six years after the college 
opened, the property of the college before the grant being about $150,000.” MS. 
Letter of Rev. Prof. H. W. Parker, Mar. 22, 1876. “Scarcely a third part of 
what the State has granted to Williams, and not a tithe of the donations to Har- 
vard.”—Rev. Prof. Tyler’s Hist. Amh. Coll. 1873. Amherst was founded by 
charter. So was Middlebury, Vt., whose property is over $400,000. ‘There was 
a small land grant, abandoned as worthless.” ‘In the distribution of a school 
fund the college received less than $1,500."—MS. Letters of Pres. Kitchel, and 
W. H. Parker, Coll. Treas., May 3, 1877. Inquiries respecting Vermont Univer- 
sity failed to elicit information. Enough to show that everywhere the State is 
heavily in debt to Congregationalism and not Congregationalism to the State. 
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Ill. In Sournern Srares.* 


Name. Date. Faculty. State Pop. Cong. Ch. memb. 
Berea, 1858 4 1,321,011 472 
Fisk University, 1867 8 1,258,520 443 
Howard University, + 1867 131,700 595 
Atlanta University, 1869 5 1,184,109 722 
Talladega, (est. 6) 996,992 687 
Tongaloo University, (est. 4) 827,922 141 
Straight University, (est. 3) 726,915 863 


IV. ln Foreren Lanps.t 


Oahu, + 1853 62,959 12,000 
Robert, + 1863 18 (8,500,000) 1,647 
Syrian Protestant,+ 1866 8 1,900,000 573 
Jaffna, + 1872 7 242,000 827 
Central Turkey, + 1874 3 (13,186,315) 1,663 
Armenia, + 1875 5 1,804 


[The difficulty in giving such statistics respecting the last group of colleges is 
obvious. The sources of information are scanty and remote. Since the Hawaiian 
Association became entirely dissevered from the A. B. ©. F. M., the number of 
members in its churches has fallen out of American knowledge, and also the num- 
ber of instructors in its college at Honolulu. Perhaps, to the former number 
the 1,498 church members in Micronesia ought to be added. The population of 
the Gilbert, Marshal!, and Caroline Islands, 93,192 souls, is dependent upon that 
college for the higher Christian education. In setting the whole population of 
European and Asiatic Turkey over against the three American colleges in that 
empire, it has simply been intended that no estimate of the proportion they pro- 
vide for could be made. And considering the variety of races represented among 
the students of Robert College, for example—this may be only just. ] 


It is not within the scope of this paper to show what Congre- 
gationalists have done in theological education, as this may be 
considered work done for itself, and the complete statistics of 
the Year Book for 1879, pp. 61-71, render it unnecessary. 
Seven theological seminaries, with thirty-nine professors, thir- 


* Fostered by the A. M. A. for Freedmen. As the State University scheme is 
Southern and Western, it is quite unnecessary to show that these charities are 
not—as to origin, support, and control—of the State ; though two or three have 
received supplementary aid from legislatures, as no one of the IT. class ever has. 

+ Founded by missionaries of the A. B.C. F. M. The foreign theological and 
training schools are omitted for the same reason as the domestic ones, and the 
theological departments of colleges. The Year Book gives the figures for only 
those theological schools which are denominationally ours, excluding all that we 
have done for others, and all that we are doing in the South and in foreign lands. 
Yet in that we have been but little more unsectarian than in the seven institu- 
tions reported. 
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teen lecturers, three hundred and seventeen students, of whom 
two hundred and forty-three were drawn from sixty-four col- 
leges,—and seventy-nine thousand volumes in their libraries, 
are the footings. The small number—less than one-fourth— 
now studying for the ministry who have not previously been 
through college, shows our high standard of professional educa- 
tion. It is not a comparison exactly fair, yet “of eighty new 
ministers settled during the year” among our brethren in Eng- 
Jand and her colonies, “ only forty-nine appear to have been 
trained in the colleges and institutes for ministerial students.”* 

It will be seen that wherever Congregationalism has gone as 
an evangelizing force, even where it has abnegated its own 
character, it has carried and made prominent its grand educa- 
tional work. Witness the six hundred and twelve common 
schools of the A. B. C. F. M. with their 23,631 pupils, a smaller 
number than was enrolled forty-seven years ago, when it was 
60,000, for ‘the largest ministerial development has generally 
been in the earlier stages of the missions.”+ Witness the fifty- 
seven common schools of the A. M. A., with their 9,143 pupils. 
The scholars taught by former pupils are estimated at 100,000. 
The whole number taught in the schools of the American 
Board, so long ago as 1861, “is believed to have exceeded 
200,000.” Witness the incomparable usefulness of our home 
missionaries in new States and in the newer portions of old 
ones in originating elementary schools, calling out public spirit 
in behalf of primary education, and developing common school 
systems. In this good work Congregational laymen have been 
not far behind them. It is a natural mistake for outside spec- 
tators in lands where we have foreign missions to judge that 
our best work is educating, rather than saving the heathen :f it 
is an obvious criticism upon our efforts for the Freedmen to 
characterize them as providing schools for the church members 
of other denominations. But all this only emphasizes the 
prominent and honorable fact—as constant as it is clear—that 
piety of the Congregational type not only flourishes by intelli- 
gence, but causes intelligence everywhere to flourish. In an 


* English Independent, Jan. 9, Year Book (Lond.), p. 451. 

+ Memorial Volume, p. 304. In 1830-3 the pupils on the Hawaiian Islands 
were, “in round numbers, 39,000; 45,000, and 53,000,” p. 305. 

¢ Twenty Years in Turkey, Chap. XIX, et seq. 
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age which prides itself on many secular movements for the 
better education of women, it is not to be forgotten that it led 
the way in the founding of separate seminaries of the highest 
order and still does so, as well as in opening the advantages of 
colleges und professional schools to the women of this genera- 
tion in America—as may be seen all along the northern 
parallels of latitude from Maine to the Pacific; and when it 
created foreign missions it also created, as an essential part of 
them, schools for heathen girls. Its work among freedmen 
does only more, not less, in the same direction, in making no 
distinction between female and other pupils) And everywhere, 
while exceptionally unsectarian in education, it has been 
as exceptionally rigorous touching the highest style of work. 
In whatever department of instruction and culture this body of 
Christians has felt called of the Master to work for intelligence 
along with piety, its standard has been the highest and choicest 
intelligence. 

Our space allows but a few words in respect to the manifest 
duty of Congregationalists to the education of the present and 
the future. 

I. As to the common or primary education of the whole 
people,—that which lies at the basis of all after education,— 
accuracy and thoroughness in what is vital to scholarship, 
and a certain sufficiency indispensable to good citizenship,—as 
they have never been lacking in time past, but have been fore- 
most among both citizens and Christians, so there is no likeli- 
hood of their coming short of their duty in time to come. 
Wherever their descendants have emigrated,—wherever those 
not their descendants have adopted their faith and polity,—the 
same thing is true. Iowa, and Minnesota, and Washington, 
and Oregon are in this respect as Maine, and Vermont, and 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. The public school as indispensable to 
both church and State they everywhere lead in insisting upon. 
To the legislation, the taxation, the administration necessary 
thereto; the duties of local school boards, committees of educa- 
tion in State assemblies; superintendence of schools in town, 
county, and commonwealth, they are foremost in attending. 
Improved methods and systems, school books, classifications, 
instruction of teachers,—both before and since the opening of 
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normal schools,—institute and convention work, they have 
never needed and never will need exhortation concerning. A 
healthy interest in industrial education has never been lacking 
among us since the days when plain sewing was taught in all 
girls’ schools, and the Massachusetts law ordered “that all 
parents and masters do breed and bring up their apprentices in 
some honest lawful calling, labor, or employment, either in 
husbandry or some other trade profitable for themselves and 
the commonwealth, if they will not nor cannot train them up 
in learning to fit them for higher employments. Nor, spite of 
differences of opinion touching the Bible in schools—which are 
probably less among us than among most other bodies of 
Christians,—is there any evidence of any disposition to concede 
that the Christian element can be left out of even the most 
primary education. It is deemed to be itself absolutely ele- 
mentary. 

II. Touching secondary education we are not so clearly in 
the line of duty to our generation and our churches. None 
have done more by voting taxes, by surrender of academy 
property, by industry in organizing, or by interest in results, 
to promote public high schools. We have had less forethought 
than might justly have been expected of us, as to the effect of 
such methods as such schools must of necessity adopt, upon 
the distinctively Christian college training coming after. We 
have largely sacrificed our own higher ends to lower ones as 
promoted by others. As a general thing the public high 
school cannot, especially as shaped more and more by what is 
called “the new education,” do the work of the well-known 
classical academies. It cannot even, for our time, do the work 
that many private classical teachers used to do so thoroughly. 
It has too much else to do, which is to the mass of the com- 
munity of more immediate and pressing importance. Putting 
aside the question: whether the State has any right to educate 
a small proportion of our children at the expense of all as all 
children cannot be educated,—a question on which opinion is 
re-forming among us as among all other denominations, and 
still more outside of all denominations,—putting aside the 
question whether the way of our fathers of partial endowment 
and tuition for that small proportion were not a “more excel- 
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lent way ;” no common, uniform higher education for all has yet 
been devised that will also answer as the best special training 
for college. The indications are that this is growing increas- 
ingly difficult and not more easy. The instances in which any 
public high schools have approximated the better standard of 
classical academies are very few; the differentiation between 
them grows only more distinct. Dr. Barnard says of the pres- 
sure for legal uniformity, even in lower schools: “It is not 
impossible that the recent rapid approach to uniformity will be 
arrested and modified by the independent action of state and 
city systems, as soon as each again becomes more subject to 
peculiar local influences."* The academies are again asserting 
themselves as indispensable.t Neither the scholarship nor the 
personal character they aim to produce can be had without 
them. Foundations and endowments multiply in the older 
States. In Maine a group of academies once gave place to 
public high schools, and now a group of Christian academies, 
higher than the first is growing up. While we see to it that our 
high schools do good work as far as they go, and in the direc- 
tion in which they go, we shall be very unwise to shut our 
eyes to the fact that they do not and cannot go far enough, 
or in the right direction, to furnish our colleges with well-pre- 
pared classical or scientific students. For certain purposes 
which the State may properly secure by them we shall con- 
tinue to sustain them ; but, for that “liberal education” which 
our fathers contemplated, we more than ever need—especially 
in the new States—a multitude of academies under thorough 
Christian—not political, or secular influence. We need a great 
deal of Christian munificence, like that of Hopkins, Phillips, 
Williston, and others, to found and maintain them. If 
Massachusetts requires a score or two to each college, as she 
does—it is plain that in our new States one preparatory depart- 

* In Stebbins’ Cent. Nat. Er., 395. 

+ Just half of the large Rep. Mass. B. of Ed. for 1875, 347 pp., is occupied with 
the history and statistics of the noble Massachusetts academies. One hundred 
and fourteen institutions are described. A very few once in useful operation 
have given way to high schools; a considerable number are recent. From 1815 
to 1861, the Boston Latin School seat but a fraction over 12 per annum to col- 


lege, while for twenty-eight years Phillips Academy, with far less resources, 
sent over 33 per annum.—Dr. Chas. Hammond. 
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ment to a college, with hardly an academy in the whole com- 
monwealth, and the public high schools shaped to turn away their 
puptls from the colleges to State institutions, is a provision for 
failure and disaster. 

III. The Normal training of Christian teachers acquires new 
importance from every movement and influence endangering 
the inculcation of even the merest elements of morality and 
religion in primary schools. If these shall ever be expelled 
entirely it will be still more impossible to provide for the chil- 
dren of the majority the most vital elements of education even 
in respect to citizenship. Our battle for religion in educa- 
tion cannot possibly be won if the great body of primary 
teachers becomes irreligious. On all other accounts Normal 
training is rising in importance; but this consideration is 
supreme. The immense multiplication of public schools in 
States and Territories towards the setting sun is tpso facto an 
immense multiplication of incompetent teachers, since we have 
no adequate means of producing competent ones ;* but even 
the ordinary agencies for Normal instruction are not insured to 
our unsectarian Christianity. The spreading theory that the 
American republican State must ignore religion threatens these 
agencies in common with all other public schools. Dr. Porter 
of Yale expressed the hope, in his inaugural, that Yale would 
yet have a Normal professor, but her younger sisters, in younger 
States, need such instructors vastly more. If, as in the great 
commonwealth where this paper is prepared, the legislature and 
people are unwilling to found Normal Schools, it is the more 
incumbent on Christians—and, first of all, on Congregational 
Christians—to endow Normal professorships in their colleges.+t 

* In Iowa, “the number of school children is above half a million; the num- 
ber of teachers 20,000.”—-Prof. Bessey’s Geog. of Jowa. There is one State Nor- 
mal School opened in 1876, with an annual attendance of 150, while probably 
10,000 teachers per ann. change occupations, and all the agencies in the common- 
wealth put together for graduating teachers supply but a few hundreds per ann. 

+ It is objected that a professorship of the Theory and Practice of Teaching is 
not of collegiate, but of academic, rank—and belongs to a professional school; 
but there is no professional school that can more legitimately or so easily be 
attached to a college, and no class of Christian students who so need and deserve 
facilities for training in the methods of their calling—not now provided—as 
those who teach before and after graduation. If over 100,000 pupils have been 
taught by the former pupils of the new A. M. A. schools, no man can estimate 
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Security that the masses will not be trained enemies of religion | 


can only be found in the earnest Christian character of their 
primary and secondary teachers. The common, boarding, and 
training schools of the American Board have produced multi- 
tudes of teachers for the heathen; three-fourths of the pupils 
in the schools of the A. M. A. go out to teach; and the Report 
for 1877, reiterates the statement, “It is the Normal School work 
which is for the present of the greatest relative importance.” 
But bow can it be a duty any more momentous to evangelize 
the teachers of Asia, Africa, and the States below the Ohio, 
than to make Christians of those who teach above the Ohio in 
“the New England Zone ?” 

IV. We are under no danger of forgetting that Congrega- 
tional colleges must be -established, and be aggressively, 
earnestly, entirely Christian; but we arein danger of forgetting 
to empower them todotheir work. Massachusetts had one col- 
lege student to every 1165 inhabitants in 1800-1804 ; but only 
one to every 1811 in 1875-1876.* New England had in 1830, 
one student for every 1164; in 1870, one for every 1801.¢ If 
this is the tendency away from liberal education where there is 
a prestige in favor of it, what can be expected of raw commu- 
nities where the popular prejudices are violently the other 
way? “The relative number of college students to the whole 
population of Massachusetts, has decreased nearly three-eighths 
of the original ratio during the seventy-five years of her latest 
history.”{ But there are no such influences to turn intelligent 
young men away from Christian colleges in Massachusetts as in 
Ohio, and in every State west of it, and in every Territory be- 
yond to the Pacific. And we have invested in eighteen Western 
colleges less than one-tenth as much as in eight Eastern ones! 
Our last National Council declared that the matured conviction 
of the Congregational churches is, that for the promotion of 
Christian learning they cannot rely exclusively upon institu- 
tions supported and controlled by the State.” ‘“ We want for 
our children something better than these institutions can be.” 
how many thousands have been taught by former pupils of our Western colleges, 
and these, to a great extent, without the Normal training the A. M. A. imparts. 

* Paper by Prof. E. Hitchcock, M.D., published by Amer. Antiq. Soc. 


+ Meth. Qu. Rev., 1872. 
¢ Prof. Hitchcock’s paper. 
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Yet we leave vur own colleges to the competition with them 
without providing one-quarter or one-tenth the equipment 
needed for it; East and West our people give freely to the 
colleges of other denominations, also competing with ours, 
while there always are colleges of our own as needy, or more 
so; they send their children to both classes of competitors 
where the work done is inferior, and then wonder that our col- 
lege classes are small in new States where a thorough higher 
education is not yet prized! A million of dollars distributed 
at once to ten of our youngest colleges that are chief in prom- 
ise and need, would be no more than the equity of the case de- 
mands. It is from these the largest per centage of our supply 
for the ministry now comes. It is in these that “ the religious 
idea is still very prominent.” 

V. Whether it is possible for us in theological training to do 
in “the New England Zone” for a less scholastically educated 
ministry what the Training schools of the A. B. C. F. M, 
fifteen in number, with 605 pupils, do for our foreign churches 
—what the theological departments of the chartered colleges 
of the A. M. A. do for Freedmen’s churches with their 88 stu- 
dents—taxes all our present wisdom to divine. But it is as 
easy to discover the unwisdom of multiplying theological insti- 
tutions in any one State as of multiplying colleges, and of 
leaving the one class as well as the other too weak to do their 
work well, whether in endowments or in the ripest and most 
advanced instruction. If the wide area from the Hudson to 
the Pacific is to be blessed with a Congregational ministry fit 
to lead a scientific and skeptical age into the right ways of the 
Lord, the three seminaries that stretch across its immense un- 
subdued breadth, must be made strong with grand gifts as well 
as the four that stud the cultured space between the Hudson 
and the Atlantic. The latter have two hundred and eighteen 
students out of our total of three hundred and seventeen; 
the former have but ninety-nine. True, New England and 
New York have 239,849 Congregational church members to be 
supplied, while the rest of the Northern States have but 
112,125. Yet New England and New York have together 
1728 churches, while the West, from Ohio to the Pacific, has 
1710, very nearly the same number. As the number of edu- 
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cated ministers furnished the latter from the region East of 
Ohio grows less, the practical question arises: Ought the three 
Western theological schools to remain so weak relatively? 
But this is by no means the whole case ; the population of the 
Nortbeastern States, including the great State of New York, is 
but 7,658,360; while that of the commonwealths for which the 
younger colleges and seminaries are—equipped, shall we say? 
—is 13,107,687! As long as we pride ourselves somewhat 
on leading in collegiate and theological education—as to its 
quality—it is, and must be a question; whether we provide for 
them where it is most needed as we should? whether it is good 
Christian judgment to do so much less for both, where for both 
the demand is so much greater, from the relative smallness of 
the supply, the exceeding growth in numbers of those from 
whom the demand comes, the pressing and prodigious exigen- 
cies of a forming Christian civilization, and the exceeding 
promise of results? As a body of Christians we have been 
actuated hitherto in all our various educating enterprises by 
religious motives; if these prompt us still to exert ourselves 
and to devise liberal things for collegiate and ministerial edu- 
cation anywhere, they will not allow us to fail to see where our 


chief duty is. 
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Articte VII1L—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


BisMARCK IN THE FRanco-GErMAN War.*—This is a book 
concerning which a great many disparaging things have been 
said. Still there can be no question about the interest which it 
will awaken, or its value to the. student of the history of the 
Franco-German war. As is said in the preface: who would not: 
now be delighted to have, from some intelligent observer who 
was ever by the side of Luther in the great days of his life, a 
report of what he said and did as the battle of the Reformation 
went on? Now the very thing which would be esteemed so 
valuable, in the case supposed of the Wittemberg doctor, this 
member of Bismarck’s staff during the war has done for the great 
German chancellor. Boswell has appeared again in the form of 
this enterprising, accomplished, versatile, wide-awake, trusted, 
attaché of the German foreign-office. The reader may be amazed 
at the audacity of the writer in publishing all this, while Bismarck 
is still living, and when ten years have not passed since all these 
events took place which are here recorded, but it can make no 
difference in the value of his report. 

Dr. Busch is a fervent admirer of his chief; so, whatever may 
be thought of the propriety of revelations which extend even to 
minute particulars, Prince Bismarck suffers no harm from them. 
We are told how he arranged his meals during the campaign. 
“Early in the morning he took a cup of tea, and perhaps one or 
two eggs; after that, generally nothing till dinner in the evening. 
He very seldom took a second breakfast, and then only tea, which 
was served between nine and ten o’clock. Thus, with very few 
exceptions, he ate only once during the four and twenty hours, 
but then, like Frederick the Great, he ate plentifully and with 
appetite. Diplomatists proverbially keep a good table, and, I am 
told, come next to prelates. It is part of their daily business to 
entertain distinguished guests, who, for some reason or other, 
have to be put into a good humor by the contents of a well- 
stocked cellar, and the efforts of a skillful cook. Count von Bis- 

* Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 1870-1871. Authorized translation 
from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. Two volumes. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 12mo, 364, 347 pp. 
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marck therefore kept a good table, which when circumstances 
permitted, rose to the rank of a very good table.” Of the wide- 
spread use of beer in Germany, Bismarck is reported to have said 
one day: “It is much to be deplored; beer-drinking makes men 
stupid, lazy, and impotent. It is the cause of all the democratic 
pot-politics which people talk over it.” He adds, however, “ good 
corn brandy would be better!” The table-talk from day to day 
is given, and we have placed at our disposal Bismarck’s off-hand 
remarks on all sorts of subjects. Thus, the conversation once 
turning on mythology, we are told that he said that “he never 
could bear Apollo. He had flayed Marsyas from conceit and 
envy, and for the same reasons had killed Niobe’s children. He 
is,” he continued, “the very type of a Frenchman; that is, one 
who cannot bear that another should play the flute as well or 
better than he.” 

It is consoling to find that the great Chancellor shares some of 
the infirmities of less important mortals. We are told of his com- 
plaining that he was so often disturbed at his work by people 
talking outside of his door, “ especially as some of the gentlemen 
talk so loud. The common inarticulate sounds do not irritate me. 
Music, or the rattle of carriages, does not put me out; but talk- 
ing, if the words are audible, is quite a different thing. I then 
want to know what is being said, and lose the thread of my 
thoughts.” An opportunity is afforded of learning Bismarck’s 
tastes on a great variety of subjects. For two weeks he occupied 
Baron Rothchild’s chateau at Ferriéres. Commenting one day on 
the luxury everywhere visible, he said: “A property like this, 
finished and complete, could never give me satisfaction. Not I, 
but others would have made it. There is indeed much that is 
beautiful, but the satisfaction of creating and transforming is 
wanting. It is quite different when I have to ask myself: Can I 
spend five or ten thousand dollars upon this or that improvement ? 
to what it must be when one has not to think about money. To 
have always enough and more than enough must at last be weari- 
some.” We add part of a conversation about Christain faith. 
Bismarck was saying: “The feeling of duty in a man who sub- 
mits to be shot dead, alone, in the dark” (he meant, no doubt, 
without thinking of reward or honor for steadfastly sticking with- 
out fear and without hope to the post assigned to him) “ the French 
have not. It is due to what is left of belief in our people; from 
the fact that I know that there is Some One who sees me, when 
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the lieutenant does not see me.”—“ Do you believe, your Excel- 
lency, that they really reflect on this?” asked Fierstenstein. 
“ Reflect—no it is a feeling, a tone, an instinct, I believe. Ifthey 
reflect, they lose it. Then they talk themselves out of it.”— 
“How without faith in a revealed religion, in a God, who wills 
what is good, in a Supreme Judge, and a future life, men can live 
together harmoniously, each doing his duty and letting every 
one else do his, I do not understand. If I were no longer a 
Christian I would not remain for an hour at my post. If I could 
not count upon my God, assuredly I should not do so on earthly 
masters. Of course I should have to live, and I should be in a 
good enough position. Why should I disturb myself and work 
unceasingly in this world, exposing myself to all sorts of vexa- 
tions, if I had not the feeling that I must do my duty for God’s 
sake. If I did not believe in a divine order which has destined 
this German nation for something good and great, I would at 
once give up the business of a diplomatist, or I would not have 
undertaken it. I owe the firmness which I have shown for ten 
years against all possible absurdities only to my decided faith. 
Take from me this faith and you take from me my Fatherland. 
If I were not a good believing Christian, if I had not the super- 
natural basis of religion, you would not have had such a Chan- 
cellor.” 

But the principal value of the book is the light which it throws 
on Bismarck’s views with regard to the nature of the demands 
which Germany would be obliged to make of France if she proved 
victorious. Scarcely had the German armies crossed the frontier, 
when the Chancellor avowed the determination to keep Elsass 
and Metz with the surrounding country. On the 22d of August 
we find him saying: “that a feeling of bitterness will be created 
in the minds of the French by taking away a piece of territory is 
really not worth considering. The bitterness would exist even 
without a cession of territory. In 1866, Austria had not to cede one 
square rood of territory; and what thanks did we get for it? 
Our victory at Koniggratz filled the French with aversion, 
hatred, and bitter vexation. How much more effect will our 
victories at Worth and Metz have upon them! Revenge for the 
defeat of the proud nation will, therefore, even if we took no terri- 
tory, be the war cry in Paris and the provinces influenced by 
Paris, just as, for many years, they thought of vengeance for 
Waterloo. But an enemy which cannot be turned into a friend 
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by generous treatment, after defeat, must be rendered permanently 
harmless. It is not the levelling of the French fortresses on the 
east frontier of France, but their cession that can alone be of 
service to us.” 

The book is fuil of reports of what was said and done at Bis- 
marck’s quarters from the beginning to the end of the war; the 
conference with Jules Favre at Ferriéres; the negotiations at 
Versailles which led to the treaties with the South German States, 
the proclamation of the German Emperor and Empire, the sur- 
render of Paris, and the settlement of the conditions of peace, 
The German Chancellor would not be likely to employ for 
months, at such a period, an incompetent person. We see no 
evidence that the head of the officer thus employed was turned; 
or that he puts forward any pretensions to high social position. 
He represents himself throughout only as a trusted subordinate— 
but he had eyes, and ears, and he has given us in this book the 
results of the use he made of them. 


GLeanines OF Past YEears.*—Mr. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
commenced a republication of a selection of the most valuable of 
the Articles which Mr. Gladstone has contributed, during the past 
forty years, to the different Reviews of the day. The series, we 
believe, is to extend to six or seven volumes. Two of them— 
duodecimos of about three hundred pages each—have already ap- 
peared ; and a glance even at the titles of the subjects which are 
discussed, cannot fail to awaken surprise at the versatility of the 
genius of the late British premier. Mr. Gladstone, as a party 
leader, and as a statesman, has been during a long life in the very 
thick of the fight; and his reputation, as a parliamentary ora- 
tor, during all this period, has been second to that of no other 
man. But as becomes one who at Oxford carried off the honors 
of a “double first,” he has never lost the tastes of a scholar, and 
as an author, has distinguished himself by his contributions in 
almost every field of literary investigation. 

The first volume is made up of Papers which relate to the 
Throne, the Prince Consort, the Cabinet, and the Constitution. 
The discussions embodied in them have by no means lost their 
interest, and have a present value; among other things, for the 
light which they throw on the past policy of England in regard 
to Turkey ; and the origin of the “ imperial policy ” which is now 

* Gleanings of Past Years, 1844-1878. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTong, 
M. P. Two vols. 12mo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 248, 363. 
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so manifestly in the ascendant in British counsels. The volume 
closes with the recent Article in the North American Review, 
“Kin Beyond Sea.” 

In the second volume, the versatility of Mr. Gladstone, of which 
we have spoken, is especially manifest. The first paper is a 
Review written in 1845, of the autobiography of that interest- 
ing pupil of the Spanish Jesuits, Blanco White, who passed 
through so many phases of religious belief, and was regarded for 
a time with so much interest in England. 

This is followed by a learned criticism of the writings of the 
Italian poet Giacomo Leopardi; and other Papers follow on Ten- 
nyson, Wedgwood, Bishop Patteson, Macaulay, and Norman 
McLeod. 

The reviews of Mr. Gladstone, even the oldest, have this char- 
acteristic, that whatever his theme, he finds cpportunities sug- 
gested for the discussion of questions of general and lasting inter- 
est with regard to which he has always something fresh to com- 
municate. For instance, the subject may be trite, but speaking 
of the effect which the study of pagan antiquity, under peculiar 
circumstances, had upon Leopardi, leading to his abandonment of 
all religious faith, he says “the question of the effect of such 
studies is too nearly related to the dearest interests of England, 
whose choicest youths are trained almost from infancy to read and 
digest both the thoughts and the diction of Latin and Greek 
authors to be dismissed without notice ;” and he proceeds to give 
his reasons for holding the opinion that with the powerful correc- 
tives which Christian studies supply when carried on in connec- 
tion with them, as is the custom in England, there is no danger. 
In the review of the memoir of Norman McLeod his statement of 
the difficulties with which the clergyman of these days has to 
contend, shows that the whole subject has received his careful 
consideration. He says the problem is how, in the face of the 
press, the tribune, the exchange, the club, the multiplied solicita- 
tions of modern life, to awaken in full the dormant powers of the 
pulpit, which though it has lost its exclusive privileges, has not in 
the least degree abated the grandeur of its function, and is as 
able as it ever was manfully to compete for and largely to share 
in the command of the human spirit and of the life it rules.” We 
believe that this is the first time that a collection has been made 
of the writings of Mr. Gladstone. 
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Francesca oF Ro1.*—Rumor says that this anonymous 
poem comes from the pen of a professor of mathematics in a New 
England college, in which the taste for literature has always been 
conspicuous. Whether or not rumor is to be credited as uttering 
the truth, the poem itself is a gem, elaborately polished, indeed 
now and then revealing the mathematical lines too sharply, but 
often flashing with the reflections of poetic genius. We quote 
the following and commend the volume to our readers: 

“Full oft the perfect gift of happy days, 
That dazzling pass as stars across our sky, 
1s the sweet after-thought, that still delays 
When low the stars 'neath the horizon lie, 
And all the tumult of our joy ’s gone by. 
Below the world’s far edge dips from our view 
The Sun, but leaves behind his softest hue.” 


Butter’s Lectures ON THE History or Anctent PuxiLoso- 
puy.t—Butler’s Lectures on the history of Ancient Philosophy 
were warmly commended by us when they were first reprinted in 
this country, and we are gratified to find that the Messrs. Carter 
& Brothers are introducing them a second time to the public. 
We can only reaffirm the words in which we expressed our very 
high estimate of their value, and would add, that notwithstand- 
ing the very considerable contributions to the history of Ancient 
Philosophy which have been brought within the reach of the 
English reader, these Lectures, for their combination of eloquent 
illustration with exact knowledge, are the most useful introduction 
to the study of Ancient Philosophy. 


MULLER oN THE OricIN AND Growrn or Retieiox.{[—This is 
the first series of the “Hibbert Lectures,” which are courses of 
lectures to be given in successive years “on the various historical 
religions of the world.” In this volume the lecturer gives his 


* Francesca of Rimini. A Poem. By A.S.H. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1878. 46 pp. 

+ Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. By Wi1AM ARCHER 
BuTuer, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Edited from the Author’s MSS. with Notes, by William Hepworth Thompson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, ete. In two volumes. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1879. 

¢ Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religions of 
India; delivered in the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, in April, May, and 
June, 1878. By F. Max MULueR, M.A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1879. xvi and 382 pp. 
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theory of the historical origin and growth of religion and sup- 
ports and illustrates it by a study of the early religion of India, 
In the first lecture, he criticises several well-known definitions 
of religion, and concludes that because religion “has passed and 
is still passing through an historical evolution,” “it is imposs- 
sible to give a definition that should be applicable to all that 
has ever been called religion.” “ What is possible is to give 
some specific characteristic which distinguishes the objects of the 
religious consciousness from all other objects,” and distinguishes 
the religious consciousness itself “from our consciousness when 
dealing with other objects.” This characteristic he supposes to 
be the apprehension of the infinite, though under different names 
and disguises. Assuming the position of the skeptic that all 
consciousness begins in sensuous perception, and that there is 
nothing in intelligence or in faith which has not first been in the 
sense, he claims “ without any fear of contradiction that it is man’s 
senses which give him the first impression of infinite things and 
supply him in the end with an intimation of the infinite.” 
“ Begin with a man living on high mountains, or in a vast plain, 
or on a coral island . . . . surrounded by the ocean, and 
screened above by the unfathomable blue of the sky; and we 
shall then understand how, from the images thrown upon him by 
the senses, some idea of the infinite would arise in his mind, 
earlier even than the concept of the finite, and would form the 
omnipresent background of the faintly dotted picture of his 
monotonous life.” “If I differ from Kant, it is only in going a 
step beyond him. With him the supersensuous or the infinite 
would be a mere Noumenon, not a Phainomenon. I maintain 
that before it becomes a Noumenon it is an Aistheton, though 
not a Phainomenon.” He modifies his definition of religion 
given in his “Introduction to the Science of Religion.” He 
seems hardly to hold the same belief throughout this lecture. 
On one page he says: “To admit faith as a separate religious 
faculty, or theistic instinct, in order to explain religion as a fact, 
would be... . a mere playing with words.” On 
another page he says: “Faith is simply another development 
of sensuous perception quite as much as reason is.” This develop- 
ment “is possible under certain conditions, and these conditions 
correspond to what we call the potential energy of faith. With- 
out this third potential energy” (sense and reason are the first 
two) “the facts which are before us in religion seem to me inex- 
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plicable.” The difference between a third “faculty,” and a third 
“potential energy necessary to the development of sense into 
faith,” hardly justifies the emphatic antithesis in which he pre- 
sents the two positions. 

In the second lecture he refutes the theory that all religion had 
its origin in Fetichism. “How do these people when they have 
picked up their stone or shell, pick up at the same time the con- 
cept of a supernatural power, of spirit, of God, and of worship 
paid to an unseen being? If the fetich-worshiper brings us a 
stone and says it is his god, our question is the same: Where did 
you ever hear of God and what do you mean by such aname? It 
is curious to observe how little this difficulty seems to have been 
felt by writers on ancient religion.” He also refutes the theory 
by facts, showing that fetich-worshipers in Africa have higher 
ideas of God than many polytheists—ideas in some cases closely 
approximating to monotheism. He adduces evidence from Waite 
(Anthropologié) and other careful investigators, “showing how 
the very tribes who were represented to us as living instances of 
fetich-worship, possessed religious ideas of a simplicity and, some- 
times, of a sublimity such as we look for in vain even in Homer 
and Hesiod.” 

In the remaining five lectures he supports his theory of the 
origin and growth of religion by large citations from the ancient 
sacred writings of India. He divides sensible objects into 
three classes, the tangible, the semi-tangible, and the intan- 
gible. Tangible objects “can be touched all around.” In these 
the savage man finds nothing unknown or unknowable. Semi- 
tangible objects can be touched, but not “touched all around ;” 
trees, rivers, mountains, the sea. In these is something unknown 
and mysterious, carrying the mind out to the infinite. Intangible 
objects like the sun, moon, stars, the firmament, the thunder and 
lightning, are entirely beyond the reach of man, and especially 
waken wonder, and force on the mind the idea of the infinite. 
And thus is formed the idea of a God, above and beyond us, 
supersensuous, supernatural and infinite. “When man has once 
arrived at a stage of thought where he can call anything, be it 
one or many, god, he has achieved more than half his journey.” 

“The earliest form of religion among the Vedic Indians was 
Henotheism, that is a, belief and worship of those single objects, 
whether semi-tangible or intangible, in which man first suspected 
the presence of the invisible and infinite ; each of which was raised 
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into something more than finite, more than natural, more than 
conceivable; and thus grew in the end to be an Asura, or a 
living being; a Deva, or a bright being; an Amartya, that is, not 
a mortal, and at last an immortal and eternal being,—in fact, a 
God, endowed with the highest qualities of which the human 
mind could conceive at the various stages of its own growth.” 
Henotheism implies “a successive belief in single supreme gods 

. . each of which, while he is being invoked, shares in all 
the attributes of a supreme being ;” and it is thus distinguished 
from Polytheism, in which the many gods are already sub- 
ordinated to one supreme God, and by which therefore, the cray- 
ing after the one without a second, has been more fully satisfied.” 
The human mind would naturally pass from Henotheism through 
Polytheism to Monotheism. Some Vedic hymns the lecturer 
cites, bearing a remote resemblance to the Hebrew Psalms, and 
recognizing one God, the Creator and Lord. But in India the 
discovery “that the old Devas or gods were but names, though 
in some cases it led to Atheism and some kind of Buddhism, led 
in others to a new start, and to a new belief in one being, which 
is the self of everything, which is not only beyond and beneath 
all finite beings, as apprehended by the senses, but also beneath 
and beyond our own finite Ego, the Self of all Selfs.” 

The lecturer evidently is self-deluded in the belief that he has 
accounted for the origin and growth of religion without transcend- 
ing the limits of knowledge imposed by the maxim, “nihil in in- 
tellectu quod non prius in sensu.” Without doubt when man 
comes to the limits of his own perceptions and power, some con- 
sciousness is awakened, in his feelings and in spontaneous and 
unformulated beliefs, of the mysterious and unlimited beyond ; 
and thus the infinite is the ever-present background of all 
his consciousness of the finite. But this very fact proves 
that man is constituted with “potential energies” of intelli- 
gence transcending sense, with a reason which is much more 
than the power of transforming percepts into concepts and gen- 
eral notions. 

The author is too well known to our readers to need our com- 
mendation. The volume is both quickening and suggestive to 
thought, and full of information. We think it would have been 
still more valuable if he had presented the origin and growth of 
religion in India historically, instead of presenting it as a study 
in support of a theory. 
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Van Oosrerzer on Practica, Turovocy.*—This work con- 
tains a great amount of matter; for it is not only a bulky and 
closely printed volume, but the subjects are treated concisely. It 
treats successively: The Ministry of the gospel regarded in general, 
including a section on its history and present condition; Homilet- 
ies, including its history, literature, and present condition; Lit- 
urgics; Catechetics; Poimenics, or Pastoral Duties; and, Labors 
beyond the sphere of one’s own congregation. The name of the 
distinguished author is a sufficient commendation of the book. 
The reader will find it rich in instruction, suggestion, and in- 
spiration. It abounds in pithy quotations from writers in all the 
ages of Christianity. It is pervaded and animated by a devout, 
earnest, and loving spirit. 


Rev. Dr. Henry on Future Punitsument.}—In this letter Dr. 
Henry declares that it is a doctrine both of natural religion and of 
the Scriptures that “a reality and severity of suffering are ap- 
pointed for sinful men proportioned to every one’s character, 
deserts, and needs.” As to the duration of the punishment, 
neither natural religion nor the Scriptures teach anything more 
than “the hypothetical possibility of an endless self-willed indi- 
vidual persistence in evil, and the consequent endless misery it 
must entail.” The question of the duration of the punishment has 
been left by our Lord an “open” one. He believes that the pun- 
ishment is disciplinary and probationary, and avows the “ hope” 
that all will eventually be saved. His exegetical argument is 
brief and consists chiefly of quotations from Dr. Whiton’s “Is 
Eternal Punishment Endless?” The whole is a testimony rather 
than an argument, as befits a letter to a friend. There are four 
appendixes: Modern Representations of Future Punishment; 
Medieval Opinion; Recent Roman Catholic Representations; 
An Extract from Ross’ Memoir of Alexander Ewing, Bishop of 
Argyll. The author’s ability and scholarly attainments will com- 
mand attention to his book. 

* Practical Theology. A Manual for Theological Students. By Prof. J. J. Van 
OostERzEE, D.D., author of “ Christian Dogmatics,” “Theology of the New Testa- 
ment,” etc. Translated and adapted to English readers by Maurice J. Evans, B.A., 
translator of “Christian Dogmatics.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 
and 745 Broadway. 8vo. xvi. and 620 pp. 


+ The Endless Future of the Human Race. A Letter to a Friend. By C. 8. 
Henry, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway. 1879. 


75 pp. 
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Tue Parovsia.*—The author maintains that “ the Parousia of 
Christ is his abiding presence among men in the exercise of his 
Messianic offices of king, life-giver, and judge.” He argues that 
the Purousia, commonly rendered in the New Testament “ com- 
ing,” properly means “ presence ;” and that the meaning of the 
verb from which it is derived, is “to be present ;” that the phrase 
rendered “at (Greek ¢v) his coming,” properly means “in or 
during his presence.” That the time when the Parousia begins 
is not Gefinitely revealed; but it is declared both by Christ and 
his apostles to be then near. The scope of the Parousia must be 
determined by examining all the events which it is declared shall 
take place in or during the Parousia ; and it is thus found to 
extend from Christ’s assumption of his kingdom at his ascension 
and the descent of the Spirit on Pentecost, to its consummation in 
its triumph over the kingdom of Satan and in the glory of the latter 
days. During all this period our Lord is present with his people, 
as King, Life-giver, and Judge. The author holds that the bind- 
ing of Satan (Rev. xx) is the restraint of the anti-christian powers 
from persecuting the Christians; the thousand years following is 
the thousand years following the conversion of Constantine; the 
armies of Gog and Magog are the Mahometan power conquering 
the Eastern empire and taking Constantinople ; and the peace and 
blessedness depicted in the 21st and 22d chapters of the Revela- 
tion, denote the reign of Christ over his kingdom after all its ene- 
mies are subdued and the world is entirely Christianized. This 
reign of Christ will continue forever—his Purousia with his peo- 
ple in that happy period being a spiritual presence the same as it 
is now. The general judgment goes on continuously through the 
entire Parousia in the separation of the righteous from the 
wicked. The resurrection is the development from within the 
body of a psychical body, which, in the case of all who love 
Christ, is a spiritual body ; this body invests every soul at death. 
In this he accepts the enswathement theory of Ulrici, or some- 
thing like it. 

The author presents his positions and arguments with clearness 
and force, and the discussion is conducted with sobriety, candor, 
and devoutness. Some of his conclusions seem to us incompatible 
with the true meaning of the scriptures. But we believe that 

* The Parousia: <A critical study of the Scripture Doctrines of Christ’s Second 
Coming; His reign as King; the Resurrection of the Dead; and the General 
Judgment. By IsrarL P. Warrey, D.D. Hoyt, Fogg & Donham. Portland, 
Maine. 311 pp. 
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every careful reader will find in the book much that is suggestive, 
and much that is helpful towards a correct and comprehensive 
understanding of this important but difficult subject. 


Lancr’s Commentary on Isatan.*—This is the eleventh 
volume of the Old Testament portion of this Commentary, 
all of which has now been published in the American transla- 
tion, except the volume containing Numbers and Deuteronomy. 
It was certainly a great undertaking to introduce so extensive 
a work, covering twenty-four volumes and more than fifteen 
thousand pages, to the theological and religious public of this 
country, and to give it success. The energy of the editor and 
the publishers has, however, accomplished even more than was at 
first anticipated. After fifteen years the book is drawing near its 
completion, and is finding a place in private libraries everywhere. 
Whatever may be said, by the most competent judges, of its true 
value, it has met with great favor at the hands of many readers 
and has established a position for itself among works on Biblical 
interpretation. The general characteristics of the present volume 
are the same as those of the other portions of the Commentary, 
and with these our readers are already familiar. The author 
discusses at considerable length the question of the genuineness 
of the last twenty-six chapters, presenting the objections of lead- 
ing German writers against the view that they are the work of 
Isaiah, and replying to them in full. He examines the text criti- 
cally, and unfolds the meaning in carefully considered notes. 
The American editors have condensed and abridged the original, 
to some degree, owing to the very large amount of matter. They 
have, also, added valuable suggestions from the prominent com- 
mentators, as well as occasional remarks of their own. The Doc- 
trinal and Homiletical sections are similar to those which are 
found in the other portions of the work, and are of equal vaiue, 
The volume closes with a useful list of words by means of which 
the reader is able to compare the vocabulary of the earlier and later 
chapters of the prophecy, and thus to examine easily for himself the 
bearing of this point upon the authorship of the second portion. 

* The Prophet Isaiah. Theologically and Homiletically expounded, by CARL 
WItHELM Epovarp NAgetssacn, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, and Pastor 
in Bayreuth. Being the XIth volume of the Old Testament Portion of Lange's 
Commentary. Edited by Dr. Pamir Scuarr. Translated from the German, with 
Additions, by Rev. Samue. T. Lowrig, D.D., Philadelphia, and Rev. DuNLOP 
Moorz, D.D., New Brighton, Pa. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 
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AvToBIOGRAPHY OF NatuanieL Bouton.*—This is a book not 
only of rare interest but of great value to the student of Ameri- 
can history. Dr. Bouton, through a long life, was known and 
esteemed as one of the prominent clergymen of New England. 
He may be considered to have been in many respects a represen- 
tative Congregational clergyman of the early part of the eight- 
eenth century. He was born in Connecticut in 1799, graduated at 
Yale College in 1820, studied theology at Andover, and for over 
fifty years occupied an important position as pastor in one of 
the important cities of New Hampshire. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that his children, in the later years of his life, were able 
to prevail upon him, though constitutionally reticent and not in- 
clined to talk of himself, to write out so full and particular account, 
as is here given, of the events of his life. The insight which it 
gives into the social and religious life of the people of Connecti- 
cut sixty or seventy years ago—life in the family, in college, and 
in the seminary—is interesting now, and will be deemed more and 
more valuable as the years roll on. 


Harman’s Inrropuction To THE Hoty Scriprures.t--This 
work is the first of a series under the general supervision and edi- 
torship of Drs. Crooks and Hurst, which, as a whole, is to consti- 
tute a Theological and Biblical Library prepared by Methodist 
writers, and especially designed for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, It is, in itself, an indication of the growing earnestness 
in scholarship in that church, and, when it is completed, we can- 
not doubt that it will be of great service to the ministry and 
students of theology within that particular communion. It is to 
be in harmony with the theological views and doctrines of the 
Methodist body, but is intended to be pervaded by an evangelical 
and catholic spirit. The first volume now before us is evidently 
the result of much study on the part of its author. He has gone 
to the original sources of information and has examined a great 
variety of authors. He has brought the spirit of free investiga- 

* Autobiography of Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., former pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of Concord, and late State Historian of New Hampshire; also 
tributes to his memory by Prof. Henry E. Parker, D.D.; E. E. Cummings, D.D. ; 
and Rev. F. D. Ayer. Edited by JoHn Bett Bouton. New York: A. D. F. 


Randolph. 1879. 8vo. 87 pp. 

+ Library of Theological and Biblical Literature. Edited by Gzorge R. Crooks, 
D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Volume I. Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D., Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature in 
Dickinson College. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1879. 8vo. 738 pp. 
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tion, also, to his work, not feeling bound to follow traditional 
opinions or to yield to popular prejudice. Indeed, some of his 
conclusions surprise us, especially as coming from his section of 
the church, and in a work which it is evidently hoped will cireu- 
late widely among his associates in the ministry. The volume 
includes discussions of all the subjects appropriately belonging to 
Biblical Introduction, including the Canon of the Old and New 
Testaments, the Hebrew and Greek Text, the genuineness of the 
several books, and a sketch of the Ancient Versions. The ques- 
tion regarding the Pentateuch and that respecting the Gospel of 
John are considered at much length, and in a candid spirit. The 
author reaches the conclusion that the objections of those who 
doubt the authenticity of these and other books are insufficient, 
With regard to the Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude, however, he takes the position that they were not written 
by these authors, and the former of the two he says was probably 
the work of some writer in the secand century. 


SeeLey’s Lire anp Times or Srery.*—It is not an easy matter 
to gain anything more than a superficial acquaintance with the his- 
tory of Prussia subsequent to the commencement of the French 
Revolution of 1789. The English and Continental historians 
have rarely done more than state the leading facts of Prussian 
history, without attempting to explain the working of the institu- 
tions of the country, or the causes which served to influence the 
policy of the government. The consequence has been that we 
have had an exhibition of Prussia as it appeared to strangers from 
without rather than as it was regarded by the Prussians them- 
selves. We have had a statement of results, with no explanation 
of the causes which led to them. Of course, there are Prussian 
histories in which all these things are given in their fullest extent; 
but these works are so voluminous, and extend to such minute 
particulars, that we may safely say that few but the Germans 
themselves have ever attempted to fathom the mysteries of Prus- 
sian beaurocacy. The value, therefore, to the English-speaking 
world of this account of the “ Life and Times of Stein,” by Prof. 
J. R. Seeley, can hardly be overestimated. Stein began his official 
career in Berlin under Frederick the Great in 1780. After the 
humiliation of Prussia in 1807, he became the Prime Minister of 

* Life and Times of Stein ; or Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. By 
J. R. Seetey, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Two vols. 8vo., pp. xxxi, 546; xvi, 568. 
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the King, reorganized the civil service, and established that re- 
markable system of internal administration the result of which was 
that Prussia at last was able to take the lead in the great war of 
liberation which resulted in the downfall of Napoleon. No 
student of contemporary European history can afford to neglect to 
give this book a careful reading. 


Recorps oF a GirLBHoop.*—These reminiscences of the early 
years of Fanny Kemble are all that might be expected from the 
ready pen of this bright woman, who saw and knew intimately so 
many of the celebrities of the old and new world. She was born 
in London in 1811; and, in 1834, having come two years before to 
this country with her father, the famous Charles Kemble, she mar- 
ried Mr. Pierce Butler of Philadelphia. The “record” is com- 
posed entirely of the memories of the years before her marriage. 
From among the vast number of anecdotes and bon mots which 
she has rescued from oblivion, we will make but a single selection. 
“A friend, at a dinner table, being asked if she had seen Mr. 
Fechter in Hamlet, replied in the negative, adding that she did not 
think she should relish Shakespeare declaimed with a foreign 
accent. The gentlemen who had questioned her said, ‘ Ah! very 
true, indeed—perhaps not;’ then looking attentively at his plate, 
from which perhaps he drew the inspiration of what followed, he 
added, ‘ And yet, after all, you know Hamlet wus a foreigner !’” 
A few of the chapters appeared some time ago in the Adtlantic 
Monthly. The whole forms a very readable book, and has the 
advantage of an excellent index, 


Memoir of Jonas Kine.t—Even so brief a sketch as this of 
the life of one of the best known of our American missionaries, is 
not without interest; but it is to be hoped that more ample mate- 
rials may yet be obtained which may be used by some future 
biographer. It was in 1828 that Mr. King established himself in 
Greece under circumstances which attracted special attention. It 
was at the time that the independence of that country had just 
been secured by the battle of Navarino; and everywhere, 
throughout the civilized world, there was an outbreak of enthusi- 
asm in behalf of those who had escaped from under the yoke of 
the Turk. No where was this enthusiasm greater than in this 
country. Great efforts were made here to provide the relief which 

* Records of a Girlhood. By Frances ANN Kemsie. New York: Henry 
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was needed by the suffering Greeks. A ship loaded with provis- 
ions was despatched from New York; and the “Greek commit- 
tee,” as they were called, conceived the idea of founding in 
Athens an American mission. The subject of this memoir was 
selected to commence the enterprise, and went out in the ship. 
He was a man of marked ability, and for forty years continued to 
labor in Athens. The story of his life, when it is fully told, will 
do much to illustrate the political and social, as well as the relig- 
ious condition of the people of that interesting country, since they 
began to be once more an independent nation, 


Dr. Putnam’s Sermons.*—To one who knows Eastern Massa- 
chusetts the phraseology of the title-page of this volume is charac- 
teristic, and would be still more true to historical antecedents if 
“meeting house” were substituted for “church.” He would 
understand the congregation to be a highly respectable body, and 
the fact that the “ Minister of the Society ” held that position forty- 
five years might alone certify his ability and worth. The late 
Dr. Putnam was one of the most eminent Unitarian clergymen of 
his day, representing a conservative class, now scarcely familiar to 
the public mind, well known for culture and exemplary life, but 
unlike those of later date bearing the same name who have either 
approximated the evangelical type or in more instances have gone 
to the extreme of radicalism. His hearers were impressed and at- 
tracted by his manner, which was distinctly his own, but his 
thoughtfulness and clear chaste style will attract the reader of 
these printed discourses, which are twenty-three in number, besides 
an appendix which gives the first and the last during his ministry, 
which ended in December, 1872, and two addresses. A few of them 
serve, as they were intended, to define his theological position, 
but in generai they rather treat ingeniously of intellectual and © 
moral themes, an orthodox reader noting only the omission of cer- 
tain vital truths. We remember reading early in the late war an 
able sermon from his pen on “strengthening the things which re- 
main,” suggesting a wise forecast for New England in the contin- 
gency, which then seemed too probable, of the Union being dis- 
solved. We may add that we seldom read the better class of 
Unitarian sermons without thinking of the advantage their ortho- 
dox brethren may derive from the literary and ethical quality of 
the work. 

* Sermons Preached in the Church of the First Religious Society, Roxbury, Mass. 
By George PutNaM, Minister of the Society. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
368 pp. 














